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TO FIGHT 


In the discussion that has been going on lately 
about the war and the humanities, one impor- 
tant point has been left out. It has been as- 
sumed that these disciplines were of constant 
value k, operating at the same strength and level 
of efficiency throughout the ages. The truth is 
that, while the humanities have always tried to 
perform the same general function, their per- 
formance has had its ups and downs. And the 
important point seldom mentioned in the present 
controversy is that, right now, the humanities 
seem to be due for a decided upswing through a 
change in their teaching that the war has ac- 
celerated but did not initiate. The change is, 
briefly, that the focus of the humanities courses 
has largely shifted from past to present and 
from esthetie to ethical; so that as they are now 
taught these courses are a good deal more defen- 
sible, even from an emergency point of view, 
than they were twenty or even ten years ago. 

There has been going on a quiet revolution, as 
yet uncompleted, in the teaching of the humani- 
ties—a revolution which dates roughly from the 
Great Depression. Prior to the ’thirties, while 
art, literature, philosophy, and history occupied 
their traditional place in the colleges and uni- 
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versities, in practice all these courses were 
taught either as history or as estheties. The 
poetry of Keats and Shelley included a sum- 
mary of the poets’ lives and of the social and 
artistic movements they were interested in, plus 
the dicta of the critics and an “appreciation” of 
their poems. Italian painting tended to be a 
succession of names, bioxraphies, pictures, and 
dates, with something esoterie about  brush- 
strokes, fugitive colors, and chiaroseuro. Any 
philosophy course resembled a set of verbal 
exercise-bars, appealing to those who enjoyed 
intellectual acrobaties, but with little hint that 
teleology might have had some bearing on Wall 
Street in 1927. 

The best teachers of any age, of course, have 
always conveyed to the student a sense of the 
past as living and contemporary; but there are 
never enough “best” teachers to go around, and 
the rank and file, it seems fair to say, did not 
The 
humanities were the “cultural heritage” to be 


generally succeed in conveying this sense. 


guarded and passed along to oncoming genera- 

tions; but precisely how they operated to refine 

the mind and inform the spirit, no one asked. 
The experiences of 1929-34, however, had a 
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profound effect on many departments of Amer- 
ican life, including higher edueation. The col- 
lapse of the Babbittry of the ’twenties which 
was content with culture as a veneer, the ques- 
tioning of some of our most fundamental Amer- 
ican myths (“Any man who really wants a job 

.’ ete.), and the sudden sharp intrusion of 
a painful present upon many teachers of the 
humanities themselves, caused a re-examination 
The esthetic attitude paled as one 


watched men selling apples on the street; ab- 


of values. 


sorption in the spacious times of the Renais- 
sance without reference to the present began to 
look like eseapism. What significance, people 
began to ask, did the Renaissance have for us? 

Then came the rise of Hitler’s Germany, with 
its deliberate challenge, not only to our political 
and economie thinking, but to our cultural val- 
ues as well. Teachers of the humanities un- 
touched by the depression were given a second 
chance by New Order as 
the proseription of Heine and the self-imposed 
How had such 


such flowers of the 
banishment of Thomas Mann. 
things become possible? Once questions like 
these were asked, the past began to take on a 
new light. 

There is a tremendous difference between look- 
ing at the past as complete in itself, and looking 
at the past to discover in it parallels with pres- 
ent problems and sources of our own attitudes 
and ideals; and it is this second view of the past 
that is becoming the core of the new humani- 
ties teaching. There is also a tremendous dif- 
ference between the eult of beauty and the deter- 
mination of values. We are coming to see that, 
while a thing of beauty may be a joy forever 
and its own excuse for being, our preferences in 
beauty must be determined somewhat by other 
considerations. There is doubtless, to many 
Germans, a weird beauty in the Hitlerian blood- 
cult; the tiger’s spring may be a marvel of grace 
and precision. But, as many have pointed out, 
we have to choose between destructive and con- 
structive beauty if our fundamental starting- 
point is the desire to preserve human society 
and to extend well-being; and that it does not 
do this is the fundamental weakness of the 
esthetic creed. 

Admittedly, the shift from past to present 
and the teaching of “values” have their dangers 

superficiality, and too-tight judgments, and 
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too-narrow codes. But the alternative is lack 
of meaning. Today, in the democratic faith— 
the belief in the potential worth and capacity 
of mankind at large, and the conviction that we 
have at our hand the tools, both scientifie and 
spiritual, with which to begin to realize this 
worth and capacity—we seem to have a “value” 
that is big enough to serve as framework for the 
humanities for some time to come—just as once 
the Christian theology, and before that the vari- 
ous pagan cosmologies, served as such a frame- 
work. 

As a check-up on this belief and some indi- 
cation of how the war has accelerated the trend, 
the writer recently asked the fourteen instructors 
who teach the dozen and a half required art, 
philosophy, literature, and social-science courses 
at Antioch College what effect the war had had 
on the ecourses—whether it had changed the con- 
tent or the focus, to what extent it was men- 
tioned in lecture and diseussion, and what the 
instructor conceived to be the relationship be- 
tween the war, in the largest sense, and what 
he was teaching in his course. The significant 
thing about the replies was that all these in- 
structors, without exception, believed that their 
courses had direct bearing on the war or the 
present social situation, and many of them re- 
ported changed course content or marked change 
of emphasis. 

Typical of the comments from the six teachers 
of literature were: 


My view of the course is, as it has always been, 
that the literature of the past is studied primarily 
for its contribution of perspective and understand- 
ing in dealing with the present. ... Emphasis and 
focus change, but the fundamentals are inherent in 
human experience. The present war tends to throw 
more interest to older attitudes toward war and its 
causes as part of the larger question of the rela- 
tions of men in society. 

I suppose that, in the opinion of most persons, 
nothing is so remote from the war effort as the 
study of English and American literature. But I 
do not accept that view for two principal reasons: 
(1) the study of literature is a humanizing disci- 
pline that tends to prevent wars by creating su- 
perior standards of value; (2) literature should be 
studied (in part) as a social factor, in its social 
and political settings. If this is done the study of 
literature throws light on the origin of wars and 
(more importantly) on how to avoid them. 
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Gradually, I have come to re-examine the classics 
in terms of what they mean to us: I begin to notice 
whether a man spoke for large masses of people, 
for a class of them, or for himself. I don’t ap- 
preciate Montaigne any the less because he is 
essentially an aristocrat. He is just as sly, charm- 
ing, learned, savory, intelligent, urbane, ete. But 
when I come to his stand on the civil wars, or to 
his theories on education, I can supplement him 
better than I did. 


All three of the required philosophy courses 
The 
naturally empha- 


report a considerabie change of focus. 
course, “History of Ideas,” 
sizes more the 

. . . seed ideas of both Fascism and Democracy. 
The understanding of the ideological and social 
forces behind the present crisis is crucial. 
ever, though this emphasis is clear, implementation 


How- 


is not easy. 


The course, “Philosophy and Science,” is built 
b mn 
around the idea that 


the spread between technological progress and 
moral (social) backwardness is the contemporary 
problem to be solved. Again, how to get this across 


to students is another matter. 


The course in ethics now includes as part of 
its content: 


the ethical problems involved in pacifism, the ethics 
of nationalism, power-politics vs. the democratic 
theory, and the ethical basis for relationships be- 
tween states in the postwar world. ... In some 
areas of the course, where matters of personal 
morality (honesty, e.g.) are raised, one senses a 
lack of interest on the part of the class. ... On the 
other hand, when we are talking about the ethical 
basis of Fascism, or about the concept of ‘‘natural 
law’’ as the basis for international law, the in- 
terest is keen. Critical-minded students who are 
not taken in by blatant propaganda and shim-sham 
nationalism, and yet know that they are shortly to 
fight for an ideal, find this idealism less subject 
to deflation when they have formulated clearly the 
issues involved in the war. An ethics course gives 
them ample oportunity to do this. 


Antioch’s required art course has always 
aimed, the instructor reports: 


To broaden the human sympathies for cultures 
outside our own, in order that, understanding them, 
we may learn how to live with them peacefully. I 
never hesitate to point out that the war is going to 
take most of the students to the far corners of the 
map and that it behooves them to know something 
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T am 
also stressing that art is a mental rehabilitation 
after the shattering effects of the war. 


of the people among whom they must work. 


Only one of these nine teachers of the hu- 
manities proper stresses poorer student morale 
Most 
that students are, if anything, more interested 


in the course. of the instructors think 
in the courses now than formerly. 

When we turn to the social sciences, we find 
that eight courses have all undergone change in 
focus, and all but one or two, eurricular modi- 
fication as well. The instructor in modern Euro- 
pean history, for instance, says: 

The task and the focus of vital history study is 
to seek out the causes of social phenomena and of 
social change, and to devise means to direct change 
in a desired direction. History can show us much 
of the real nature of democracy and also our mis- 
taken and naive understanding of it. 


The new course, “India, China, and Japan,” 
was organized around the idea of the “clash of 
cultures’—the peace philosophies of India and 
China, and the war philosophies of the Western 
world and of Japan. 

Of the course, “American Civilization,’ 


, 


the 
instructor writes: 

There is no course in the whole curriculum which 
bears more directly on the question: What are we 
fighting for? Without making the subjeet matter 
too obvious I tried to keep this question in mind in 
presenting the history of the past to the students. 
I tried almost every class period to relate the chief 
topie of discussion to the present and mainly to 
the problem of war. 


The required government course is planned 


principally to understand the theory of democratic 
government. ... The various opposing theories of 
the state are presented—along with the democratic 
faith. 
something statie or inviolate. 


Further, this last is not being regarded as 
A eritical and (it is 
hoped) progressive point of view is presented —to 
spread the impact of the meaning of democratie 
government and to bring it up to date in terms of 
the demands of present-day culture. 


Probably the most marked change in the eur- 
The 


introductory course in economies at the upper- 


riculum has been in the field of economies. 


class level has been entirely reorganized around 
the problem of publie policy: 
The whole subject of economics is undergoing 


great changes at the present time. The acceptance 
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of government as a central fact in the organiza- 
tion of economic life constitutes the ‘‘revolution’’ 
taking place in the field. As economists accept the 
necessity of publie action and orient their thinking 
on this basis, the subject matter and even econo- 
mists begin to have some practical value. 

The freshman economies course has not only 
changed its title to “The Eeonomies of Peace 
and War” but devotes at least half its time to 
a consideration of “the effeet of war upon such 
problems as consumption, housing, labor, agri- 
culture, ete., not only for the war but also for 
the postwar period.” 

Strangely enough, it happens to be an econo- 
mist who voices the following eaution, to which 
probably all teachers of the humanities would 
subscribe: 

I feel that the war should not be overemphasized 
at the of the work in the 
discipline as a whole; otherwise it would be dis- 
torted. 
be brought in where it can do most good in elari- 


expense systematic 


Except in special courses, the war should 


fying particular aspects of the discipline and in 
throwing light on the problems created by the war 
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and its aftermath, in relation to the field covered by 
the particular discipline. 


Antioch College, of course, through the co- 
operative plan of work and study, has always 
been tied rather more closely than most col- 
leges with the present-day world, and it may be 
objected that this picture of a humanities and 
social-science faeulty is far from universal. 
However, the unanimity of the feeling among a 
rather diverse and totally unregimented group 
suggests that it is a view gaining general eur- 
rency everywhere. And the importance of this 
changed attitude on the part of humanities 
teachers themselves hardly needs to be stressed. 
The humanities are no longer a lady of high 
degree, having to be “defended” by a knight- 
errant and powerless to lift a hand in her own 
If the humanities are actually going 
to get in and fight—without, of course, losing 
perspective or succumbing to superficial sensa- 
tionalism—they are not going to be suspended 
for the duration. Their vitality and pertinence 
will be apparent. 


defense. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE 


IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


AND COLLEGES, 1943 


At more than 400 universities and colleges 
throughout the country, soldiers in olive-drab 
uniforms and sailors in navy blue march across 
the campus to elass these early winter days,— 
an aggregate of approximately 300,000 enlisted 
men who are taking specialized courses related 
to war service. Their college teachers testify, 
and their examinations prove, that they are do- 
ing their work patriotically and well. 

Considering the nation as a whole, these sol- 
dier and sailor students, together with a large 
attendance of young women, serve to keep the 
U.S. full-time enrollment up to approximately 
the diminished level of 1942. However, the mili- 
tary replacements of normal civilian attendance 
are in the limited number of institutions ap- 
proved by the War and Navy departments for 
their instructional units, leaving many other in- 
stitutions hard hit as to students and as to 
finances. 

These generalizations are drawn from reports 


just received from 683 universities, colleges, and 


By 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CINCINNATI 
technical schools and from Army and Navy ree- 
ords officially transmitted through the American 
Council on Edueation. 

As of November, 1943, of the institutions 
which reported both last year and this year, 674 
had 460,849 full-time civilian students, as com- 
pared with 750,233 in the same institutions in 
November, 1942, a decrease of 38.6 per cent. 
For “all-resident” students (including part-time 
and summer-session attendance) 671 institutions 
reported a grand total of 746,831 civilians, eom- 
pared with 1,074,983 civilians in November, 
1942, a decrease of 30.5 per cent. 

An analysis as to sex is presented in Table IV, 
covering full-time enrollments in five types of 
institutions. It shows that 67 per cent of the 
civilian students this year are women, practically 
two out of every three. 

Of supplementary interest is a recent state- 
ment of the U. S. Office of Education which re- 
ports a decrease, as compared with 1942, of 65 
per cent in attendance of men and a decrease of 
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5 per cent in women in non-military enrollments 
in 497 “colleges and similar institutions.” The 
Ottice of Education states that “384,050 Armed 
Forces personnel have been assigned to schools.” 


ATTENDANCE OF CIVILIAN MEN 


Analysis discloses that the enrollment of 
civilian men is down in just about the measure 
that would be anticipated. 

In the graduate schools of large universities, 
attendances decreased in most instances from 
10 to 60 per cent as compared with the fall of 
1942. In university law schools there are a 
mere handful of men. 
YMCA 
to have almost normal numbers of mature men 
students who are working during the day.) 
of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges have a small quota 
of civilians in addition to their assignment of 
Army Specialized Training enlisted men, bring- 


(In some cities, however, 
and other night law schools are said 


Member institutions 


ing their total enrollments up to an all-time 
peak. Because of their continuous operation, 
the burden upon depleted medical faculties is a 
heavy one. 

In view of the demands of publie schools— 
with an estimated shortage of 25,000 teachers 
—the eurrent enrollments in teachers colleges 
are alarmingly low. 

Although industrial plants doing war service 
are in great need of engineers, the prospective 
supply is markedly curtailed. The number of 
full-time civilian students in 49 independent 
technological schools shows a loss of 49 per 
cent. 
crease of 62 per cent in the total of first-year 


As to freshmen civilians, there is a de- 


engineering classes in 141 universities, colleges, 
and technological schools. 

In colleges of arts and science, both within 
universities and of independent status, the drop 
in civilian men is tremendous; but a little less 
so in freshman classes where youths under the 
Selective Service age of 18 are in attendance in 
pre-medieal, scientific, and other courses. 


STATISTICS ON Minitary ATTENDANCE 


Concerning the data regarding military stu- 
dents kindly transmitted by Francis J. Brown, 
of the American Council on Edueation, it should 
be noted that they represent attendance about 
October 15 at 417 institutions and that by the 
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time of ScHoon anp Society publication there 
will probably be a few additions to the number 
of institutions and considerable inereases in at- 
tendance. (For example, in respect to attend- 
ance, Table I credits the University of Cinein- 
nati with 751 military students; Cincinnati ae- 
tually has, as of December 13, a total of 2,400 
military students.) Moreover, the figures given 
by the Army and Navy do not include the en- 
listed men, estimated at 70,000, who are taking 
college courses under the program of the Army 
Air Forces, taught by faculties of 168 colleges 
and universities; nor the number of men 
taking Navy Air 
work on the campuses of 16 institutions; nor 
the 
courses of sub-collegiate level; nor the number 
of enlisted women in the WACS, WAVES, ete. 

Table I presents, without differentiation, the 


(no 
estimate available) Forees 


number of enlisted men taking technical 


totals of enlisted men assigned for specialized 
training by the Army, Navy, and other armed 
forces, but not ineluding women’s auxiliary or- 
ganizations. To these must be added assign- 
ments in 40 institutions not ineluded in this list. 

The grand total of 202,460 military students 
is composed of 129,080 in the Army; 62,643 in 
the Navy; 10,599 in the Marine Corps; and 138 
in the Coast Guard. 

Analyzing Army data for specialized-training 
totals in all institutions, we find: Basie, 73,836; 
advanced engineering, 14,519; medieal, 13,847; 


foreign area and language, 12,428; dental, 
5,480; advanced Reserve Officers Training 


Corps, 4,445; veterinary, 1,476; personnel psy- 
chology, 1,236; pre-professional, 661; advanced 
technology, 616; other, 536. 

Analyzing Navy data, we find: Basic, 30,019; 
engineering, 13,922; pre-medical, 6,664; Naval 
ROTC, 4,923; medical, 4,877; dental, 1,663; 
miscellaneous, 575. 


MILITARY STUDENTS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Contracts for the training of soldier and sailor 
students and also for their food and lodging 
have been made by the War and Navy depart- 
ments and institutions of higher education on 
terms of the utmost economy. For the instrue- 
tion of academic and technological classes, insti- 
tutions are receiving payment upon a basis of 
requiring more hours per week and more stu- 
dents per class than the usual faculty load. For 
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food, an allowance is made upon actual costs in 


the immediate 


buildings, laboratories, 


region. 


For the use of classroom 


dormitories, and other 


essential buildings, the Federal government pay- 
ment is two per cent of their established value 


1. UNDER 


Institution 


( nates of City of N. y. 
The City College 
Hunter College ae “ 
Brooklyn College 

ub. 
Queens ¢ ‘ollege W.. 

Indiana ¥ 

Louisiana State U. 

Miami U. 

Michigan State C. 

Montana State U. 


Ohio State U. ....cs- 
SS (Seen eer 
Oregon State C. ..... 


Pennsylvania State C. 
State C. of Washington 
). of Akron 
', of Alabama 
. of Arizona 
'. of Arkansas 
), of Calitornia 
Berkeley Campus 
Los Angeles Campus 
Other Campuses 
1 of Cineinnati 
’. of Colorado 
of Connecticut 
. of Delaware 
J), of Florida 
. of Georgia 
). of Idaho 
J). of Illinois 
. of Iowa 
) of Kansas 
J). of Kentucky 
. of Louisville 
1. of Maine 
. of Maryland 
1. of Michigan 
1. of Minnesota 
1, of Mississippi 
1. of Missouri 
1, of Nebraska 
. of Nevada 
1, of New Hampshire. 
1. of New Mexico .... 
1}, of N. Carolina 
'. of N, Dakota 
'. of Oklahoma 
1. of Oregon 
'. of S. Carolina 
}, of S. Dakota 
. of Tennessee 
1, of Texas 
'. of Toledo 
). of Utah 
!, of Vermont 
'. of Virginia 
}, of Washington 
}, of Wichita 
1, of Wisconsin 
1. of Wyoming 
Wayne U. 
West Virginia U. 
Totals 


—ieelenlonianionioniontiaslasiaslanlesteniontonttienieniestiosie: te eee 
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for rental and two per cent for depreciation. 
It is anticipated that no institution utilized 
for war training will make a profit and that 
the only financial advantage will be in keeping 
faculties busy and physical plants in operation. 


TABLE I 
I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


(For both men and women, 


unless otherwise indi 


rated) 
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1,806 5.164 13,9438 902 
nite 5,636 10,048 532 
m 5,167 6,970 105 
343 1,588 1,588 137 
2,545 3,141 4,983 569 
1,594 3,930 4,669 637 
603 1,605 1,936 168 
1,622* 2,889 3,644 475 
* 660 936 y 
>719* 6,445 8,650 125 
668 1,306 1,799 ; 
1,283 1,921 2,229 350 
1,564* 3,270 4,028 685 
666* 1,512 1,701 263 
125° 720 1,993 118 
1,420* 2,269 3,052 230 
197 1,613 2,13 194 
789* 1,379 1,§ iY, 
$,354* 11,245 13,23 " 
2.226* 6,577 7.4! O78 
1,128 1,482 5,563 482 
* 186 186 815 
751* 2,068 7.465 589 
982 2,449 2,449 319 
744 1,388 2,029 176 
456 362 460 128 
811* 586 1,529 201 
900 1,567 2,205 169 
1 poe 833 1,044 1 
6,159 7,730 = 1,755 
§ 2.865 4,83 are 
"724 1,957 2,540 ce 
309 1,349 2,829 325 
933 941 1,864 383 
995 R82 1,079 150 
1,602 2,014 3,416 853 
2.965* 6,031 8,762 810 
2,667* 7,288 11,384 857 
159 630 870 87 
1,535* 2,115 3,245 338 
1,446* 2,655 3.815 434 
98* 411 519 62 
900* 975 1,404 162 
3438 503 S80 121 
1,258 ,786 3,647 376 
449* 581 869 125 
1,931 1,903 3,097 253 
919 1,696 1,975 201 
586* 1,021 1,202 111 
395 $11 63 &6 
569* 1,713 2,682 187 
1,308* 5,548 6,862 474 
ad 802 2.066 101 
1,129 2,758 4,409 288 
277* 669 942 175 
816* 614 812 275 
1,591 4,090 6,233 634 
1 710 1,199 67 
1,845 5,264 8,367 775 
968 637 1,251 143 
426 4,765 8,045 791 
943* 1,215 1 By y & 3 242 
63,817*143,671 217,921 23,028 





2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 


Institution 
Boston C. M iciee aceite 
a re 


Brigham Young ..... 
rarer 
Catholic U. of America 
Clark U., Mass. 
Columbia 
Cornell U. 
Creighton 
Dartmouth M 
De Paul 
Drake ... 
Duke 
Emory 
Fordham M 
Georgetown U. M 
George W ashington 
Harvard U. M 
Howard U. 
Johns Hopkins 
Lehigh M 
Lovola, 
Loyola, La. 
Marquette 
New York U. 
Northwestern 
Princeton M 
Rice Institute . 


Southern Methodist 
Stanford 
Syracuse 
Temple... 
Tufts 
ID 5.5 5 b0 0s cases 
U. of Buffalo 
U. of Chicago. 
U. of Denver 
U. of Detroit 
U. of Kansas City 
U. of Notre Dame M. 
I 

I 

if 


}. of Pennsylvania 
1, of Pittsburgh ..... 
1. of Richmond 
U. of Rochester 
U. of Southern Califor- 
nia 
Vanderbilt .......... 
Washington U. ...... 
Western Reserve 
Yale M 
Totals 


— 
5 
ne nD &© 
ze 82 «OS 
= [ 86m Se 
Rath | =“ os 
Si<) o Hn 
1,045 1,587 149 
3,657 7,803 590 
837 1,115 94 
930 1,172 177 
1,288 3,638 23¢ 
219 387 50 
9,236 17,085 2,405 
3,168 3,623 1,238 
910 1,206 186 
363 363 246 
1,466 Sevaxs 208 
705 1,487 85 
1,817 2,678 465 
435 699 224 
1,183 3,248 213 
599 599 29 
927 6,920 440 
1,710 1,710 1,814 
1,573 2,621 265 
698 2,644 818 
457 752 17: 
2,083 775 
505 1.063 125 
1,276 1,813 436 
6,874 20,400 2,041 
3,772 12,380 800 
780 780 289 
629 629 77 


1,326 2,540 musts 
2,456 2,962 829 
3,622 4,545 epee 
3,763 5,593 645 

918 1,086 694 
1,584 1,944 540 

850 ~=3,178 432 
3,504 6,381 769 
1,177 = 3,023 258 

857 2,293 152 

427 1,403 117 

854 997 231 
2,812 6,881 1,441 
3,716 8,879 853 

585 918 60 
1,636 2,867 599 
2,497 9,839 695 
1,124 1,947 399 
2,279 5,589 470 
2,391 7,762 629 
1,860 1,955 826 


93,366 188,770 26,438 





* Army or Navy Air Force in addition. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
S OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(For men and epee and vate controlled, unless otherwise indicated) 





Institution 


Abilene Christian C. . 
Adelphi W ..ccceces 
Agnes Scott W ...... 
Alabama Pub. W .... 
Albertus Magnus W .. 
I ao 6c eek nag. 603 
PS rr 
i 2) esa 
Allegheny .......... 
I ah esk6) 4.50 ase0 4:8 0.0 
American Int. C. .... 
BS rrr Te 
PE ee 
Bee ae 
po eee ere 








Augustana, Ill. ..... 
Augustana, 8. D. .... 
pS ER re 4 
MRM Gait alas inte 4 a8 
Baldwin-Wallace 


Barat C. of the Sacred 


WIOMEG 6 iaiwe kee me 
RMON ci ache oo eet ace! 6c 0 
Belhaven C. ...ccceos 
CO | BO eer re 
Bennett W ..ccccces 
Bennington W ...... 
ER aor bo areck G1Kae 6 
Beesie Tift C. ....6. 
Bethany, Kans. ..... 
Bethany, W. Va. 
cee 
Birmingham-Southern. 
TD. oo civnc sock nes 
Blue Mountain W ... 
Bowdoin M ......... 


Bowling Green Pub .. 
Bradley Poly. Inst. .. 
Brenau W ..... aan 
Bridgewater ........ 
Bryn Mawr W ...... 
Beeknell UU. ..cccess 
Po ie | ares 
Cee Cy ccc snwne se 
COWIE. oc. 8 wiscdoreces 
Capital Ue ..2 csccccc. 
CarieteR ccccccccese 
Carroll, Mont. M 

Carroll, Wisc. ....... 
Carson-Newman ..... 


Carthage ...... es 
CHIAWER ccccccvocce 
Centenary ........-- 
Central, Iowa ....... 
Central Y. M. C. A... 
CBBTIE cccieceesecens 
Citadel Pub. | ae 
Clerk €., GO. ciccces 
Clarke C. Oe esbe teas 
COE .<ccs er 
COMP WH ccsccseoecs 
Colby ...2-% eealew 


Colgate ( ae 
C. Misericordia W 
C. of Charleston Pub. 
C. of Chestnut Hill Ww 
C.ofIdaho ........ 
C. of Mt. ha Yael on- 
the-Ohio W ....... 
C. of Mt. St. , Em Ww 
C. of New Rochelle W 
C. of Notre Dame W.. 
C. of Our Lady of the 
MEE a-ndbs aueo ss 
C. of Puget Sound ... 


Civilians 
All-Resident 
Teaching 
Staff 


Civilians 
Full-time 


ct h 
shoo 
tte bo 


On 


4 
1 
1 
45 


Citom hot 
bys o> a 
CrCoawag 


e 


bot Delite 








* Army or Navy Air 





Force in addition. 


M=Men, W = Women) 


Institution 





C. of St. Benedict W.. 


C. of St. Catherine W. 
C. of St. Elizabeth W. 
C. of St. Francis W 
C. of St. Rose W. 
C. of St. Scholastica 
C. of St. Teresa W .. 
C.of St.Thomas M . 
C. of the Holy Names Ww 
C. of Wooster ....... 
Colorado C. ..seesss 
Columbia C. W ..... 
CAROUGE sce ecacices 
Connecticut C. W : 
Do ly eee 
Cornell C. of Iowa 
Culver-Stockton ..... 
Dakota Wesleyan .... 
Davidson M ........ 
POMIGOR TU. cccccccce 
Mi go ES rere 
PHCKINGON. 2c cccvcece 
Bere Ui. kc ccevewes 
BOONE iv ceetcveusnwser 
Dominican C. of San 
J Saree 
BE Oe) cceciescwecas 
i ere 
Dachesne ..ccccceses 
Dunbarton C. of the 
ELORG CYOGH 6 «08s 
Duquesne U. ........ 
D’Youville W ....... 
RNR one wercecec ss 
pe ne ee 
pS 8 arene 
i A Ree errr 
Emmanuel W ....... 
Emmanuel Missionary 
Emory & Henry ..... 
EN aca ccce cess 
BVARSVING 2. cece des 


i eee 
Flora Macdonald C. W 
Florida S. C. for W 
| RRR rr 
Franklin C. of Ind. . 
Franklin & Marshall M 
Fresno 8. C. Pub .... 
PUPIGAD sec ctecees. 
GOEMEVA .ccccccccccce 
Georgetown .......+. 
George Pepperdine ... 
George Williams ..... 
Georgia S. C. for Wo- 
MHGH PUD ..cccccee 
Georgia State W's C. 
|, | GR Sree 
Georgian Court W “ 
Gettysburg .....+.-- 
coneree © , Seer 
Good Counsel ....... 
CNN Go cccceeanes 
Goucher W .......-.- 
Greensboro W .......- 
oS) era 
Grove City C. ....... 
ee 
Gustavus Adolphus .. 
Hamilton M ....... P 
Hamline U. .. «cess. 
Hampden-Sydney M .. 
ere ree 
Hardin-Simmins U. 


Civilians 


Full-time 


163 
730 


3 
3 
8 
1 
8 
5 





 \ oo ae ov 





oe | 


149 
503 


Staff 


Seren ek 


Sie 


We 
te we te 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 








£ z 2 zo OM 

Institution ee 3 aZ = 
“a =m cre 
AZ Od BT 
ee re bd 182 335 32 
TEMVORTOR I 5 64 20 ees 198* 129 26 67 
PIGIGCIDETS . 6 cs saves 250 240 H 31 
CO er 249 239 oP 33 
ere 175 ‘ 22 
Ps aAsvewsaes o« ° 181 26 
Nr re 385 49 16 
Sty | ee ne ol 29 
LT | Sewer rrr nek 1 9 
Holy Croas MT ..w.cwss 620 9 72 
OS 1 ae ee arr as 6 46 
ree : 6 3 
EROUMEOOM. sau. 0-n 0000s ans 2 32 
1” ear 229 7 36 
Iloward Payne ©. ; 323 19 
Huntingdon CC. W 501 24 
J eee erro e ee 50 18 
Co >, ee ee 250 96 18 
Illinois Wesleyan U... ; 33 48 
Immaculata W ...... ve 268 35 3s 
Immaculate Heart W . Joe 497 29 46 
Incarnate Word W ... 399 830 57 
Iowa Wesleyan ...... . 115 225 24 
James Millikin U. $ 258 355 44 
JAMESTOWN ..ccccsee ° 163 193 23 
John B. Stetson U. ... me 278 421 37 
John Carroll U. MM. 378 101 156 37 
Johnson C. Smith U. cats 341 489 24 
SUGROR Ws WF a5 asc0.ee _— 215 215 22 
a a TT 236 304 30 
ee eee 225 249 257 34 
Ment State. VU... 6s. . 773 1,298 115 
Kentucky State ..... ad 283 165 27 
Kentucky Wesleyan C. sie 96 32 14 
SS eee 200* 85 &5 54 
eee sees eee aie 285 286 30 
6 a ea a . Dt 78 8 
AOR oo. og nied wo raw a a's 18 347 iSO 58 
Ne eee ae 141 216 17 
FU | 788* 242 242 8S 
[a Coremees CT. cacscs aa 158 158 18 
Leee TMG W oc ccccss eis 148 168 25 
LARS DORON. vksc ces 400 200 103 26 
"SS iar 40 208 30 
Lane a's claire arate i to 162 21 
SS Peer re : 130 160 20 
ce enn ss gw wins a “> 328 465 33 
EMWRONCE 4. sicscesciees 299 4128 470 54 
Lebanon Valley ...... : 203 388 25 
rer are 246 365 20 
Lenoir-Rhyne ....... 360 §12 30 
Limestone W ........ stece 39 390 28 
Lincoin Memorial U. . rae 201 239 28 
Lincoln U., Mo. ...... 393 504 73 
Lincoln U., Pa. M.... 135 13! 20 
Lindenwood W ...... 490 490 48 
CS AS 176 178 22 
Livingstone ......... 269 319 19 
i A ay ee 309 985 44 
Loretto Heights W 136 389 31 
ee eer 297 397 2% 

Louisville Mun. C. for 
POND Scan adaw ss ie 118 190 12 
Loyola C., Md. M ai 308 308 24 
Loyola U., Cal. M 251 149 199 38 
Oe Se ae 196 322 23 
LAYNChbOUTE .. 2.2000 131 192 19 
DEROBIORUBE «0 4<:000 000 ° 428 428 64 
MacMurray C. W 710 T54 60 
PCE RIOOOOR 5605.00 218: 130 192 19 
CO Ferre 871 1,312 70 
ee errr ee ee 361 508 28 
DERMNIR 5-600 0.0 00: 400 308 868 76 
Manhattanville CC. of 

the Sacred Heart W 458 671 65 
So a eee ° 136 169 23 
Marshall Pub ....... ° 710 1,345 102 
Mary Baldwin W 323 323 30 
Marygrove W ....... 705 1,365 60 
Mary Hardin-Baylor W 280 375 35 


* Army or Navy Air Force in addition. 





Institution 


Marylhurst W 
Marymount, 
Marymount, N. Y. W 
Maryville C., Mo. W.. 
Maryville, Tenn. ..... 
Marywood W ........ 
Mercer U. 
Mercyhurst W 
Meredith W 
Middlebury 
Mills W 
Millsaps 
Milwaukee-Downer W. 
Mississippi C. 
Mississippi S. C. for 
W Pub 
Missouri Valley 
Monmouth 
Moravian M 
Morehouse 
Morgan 
Morningside 
Morris Brown 
Mount Angel 
Mount Holyoke W.... 
Mount Mary W 
Mount Mercy W 
Mount St. Scholastica 
Ww 


Mount Union 
Muhlenberg M 
Muskingum 
Nazareth, Ky. 
Nazareth, Mich. W 

Nazareth, N. Y. W ... 
Nebraska Wesleyan 

Newberry 
N. Y. S. C. for Teachers 


RI Fon kta a0 
North Central 
Northwest Nazarene. . 
Notre Dame C. W .... 
Oberlin 
Occidental 
Ohio Wesleyan U. .... 
Oklahoma C. for Wo- 

re rere 
Ottawa U. 
Otterbein 


Pacifie Union ........ 
Pacific U. 


RPNURES, ios oot a eters 
Pennsylvania C. for W 
Phillips U. 

Piedmont C, 
Pomona C, 
Prairie View S.C. ... 
Presbyterian C. ...... 
Principia 
Providence M 
Queens C. W 
Radcliffe W 

Randolph-Macon M 
Randolph-Macon W 
Regis W 


eee eee see eee 


ES ee ore ee 
BORMORG 0566 ecscccee 
Rockford W........ 
Rockhurst M ........ 
aS oe 
PRET W vc ceeess oe 
Rosemont W ........ 
Russell Sage W ..... 


Kans. W 


326* 


180 
* 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 















; g 
2 22 = f S 2 >| (fe 
Institution Bs ae = <4 Institution ov ar & 
a> 32 55  e Hts =S St 
Eo 25 La Ss ES eas gs 
<2 Om Od Bn <7 tu< i 
St. AMPRORE: «0.6 ccc 286 249 703 65 Tusculum ..... au cia ; 189 215 0 
St. Anselm’s Cc. Re RE KS . 43 13 tg WHlOn. FEW. sc s.cc sa 0 ‘ O4 168 16 
St. Augustine’s ...... wae 151 151 12 Union College, Neb. Be 119 571 34 
St. Benedict’s M..... Aer 99 177 3 Union, N. Y. M ...... 517 O2n 289 72 
St. Bonaventure M... 321 156 438 37 Union U., Tenn. .. * 145 POD 22 
St. Edward’s Seminary ane 100 100 10 U. of Chattanooga ... . 339 5ST 46 
St. Francis M ....... Big 106 132 16 U. of Daston okies 250 383 930 ay 
St. Joseph, Conn. .... ve 2938 685 35 U. of Dubuque PRANKS 249 202 327 20 
St. Joseph’s, Md. W .. aa 149 149 28 ae 6S ae 270 221 793 75 
St. Joseph’s, N. Y. W. ae 392 392 37 U. of Newark ........ ela 222 566 26 
St. Joseph’s, Pa. M... ac 39 185 22 U. of Omaha ........ Het 387 1,618 43 
St. Lawrence U. ..... 346 491 528 52 U.of Portland ....... ae 337 385 37 
St. Martin’s ......... erase 16 16 16 U. of Redlands ...... 389 168 627 5S 
St. Mary C., Kansas .. mG 316 693 42 U.of San Francisco M 400 188 398 52 
St. Mary of the Springs U. of Santa Clara M.. 372 107 107 36 
ROR gS 150 451 30 U. of Seranton M .... ee 170 362 18 
St. Mary of the Woods U. of the South MW... 295 S4 85 31 
Dee cra Ge ana aS oa 6 237 237 39 U. OF Fae < ccccwsss * 509 806 65 
St; Mary's, Cal. ....: Se 103 103 21 WN os set ease «s Seats 210 314 18 
St. Mary’s, Minn. M .. 217 136 136 35 Wiest occ cc cscs 189 322 357 37 
St. Mary’s of Notre Ureuline Wis cecccecs ode 203 203 31 
are mare 378 661 52 Valparaiso U. ....... ree 327 416 40 
St. Mary’s U., Tex. ... eres 93 651 29 VWRShar Ww. ccc ces <a 1,409 1,421 183 
St. Michaels ........ ears 66 175 16 Villa Maria W ...... ee 96 271 3: 
St. Norbert H ....... 393 70 70 9 Villanova M........ 570 303 1,740 63 
a) ae » 675 730 61 Va. Mil. Inst. Pub M . 504 279 279 55 
Se Peter e ME ww ccs es dots 159 159 22 Va. 8S. C. for Negroes . a 896 = 1,289 &1 
St. Vincent M ....... * Zit 286 31 Va. Union U. ....... Re 409 757 29 
St. Xavier, D1 W.... ey 306 592 36 Wabash M .......... 282 50 50 3 
salem, NW. C. ..5..... re 317 327 40 Wagner Mem. Lutheran ear 214 214 20 
Samuel Huston C. ... Bucs 207 340 17 Wake Forest M ...... bate 479 613 136 
San Francisco C., for W rae 259 517 33 Walla Walla ........ rae §22 615 3 
San Francisco 8S. C. Washburn U......... 310 205 521 47 
i ae ere mcr 776 1,664 66 Washington C. ...... cats 170 220 16 
San José S.C. ....... Ee 1,620 2,058 115 Washington and Jeffer- 
Sarah Lawrence W .. nee 297 312 62 SOG ccreciaeses 395 86 205 38 
BORNE Scccc ces ee 230 230 32 Washington and Lee WM 282 118 148 39 
Serer er 1,059 1,188 110 Washington Missionary 
Seattle Pacific ...... aaa 238 234 28 (PARA or 419 538 3 
Seton Hall ......... eae 1,306 1,748 63 Webster C. W ....... Pee 209 471 42 
Seton Bl W .ccscece ae 397 685 51 Wellesley W ........ on 1,536 1549 17 
CS eer were 462 688 27 Welle We. cctecces cs were 261 261 41 
shorter W .iccecscas ius 211 223 24 Wesleyan C. W ...... ay ae 535 DO 15 
Siena Heights ....... 258 866 24 Wesleyan U. M...... 127* 152 152 64 
Simmons C. W ...... Papas 1,248 1,455 139 Western C. W ....... cals 270 274 40 
SIMON Ce oc cicccce aie 193 426 25 Western Maryland ... 306 425 528 52 
Skidmore W ........ Pao 847 867 90 Westininster, Mo. M.. 279 86 143 23 
| | ee re ae 2,038 2,060 247 Westminster, Pa. .... 301 404 482 52 
Southwestern, Kans. . wae 164 282 25 W. Va. State C. Pub.. 135 44 O49 45 
Southwestern, Tenn. . ° 345 467 32 Wheaton, Ill. ...... ; 250 1,123 1,354 75 
Southwest La. Inst. Wheaton, Mass. W ... wats 468 168 64 
EL o'6 wee war eealets 595 1,111 1,261 139 WEMEUMNE ois cess eee 197 351 358 43 
Southwestern U., Tex. 376 276 322 47 WEOREIOE okie ccceeccais ‘i Sieg 283 770 46 
SGA oc cccccesves ies 448 454 32 Whitworth .......... <a 176 192 19 
Springfield C. ....... * 66 325 26 Wilberforce ......... 13 593 634 ae 
Spring Hill M....... * 103 383 32 SL See eee 316 481 26 
Susquehanna U. ..... ® 127 150 30 Willamette U. ....... 260 105 450 i4 
Swarthmore ........ 292 515 515 91 William Jewell ...... mate 284 400 28 
Sweet Briar W ...... rae 449 449 51 William and Mary .. 492 SYS 1,117 101 
Talladega .......... ay 240 240 25 William Smith W.... ay 168 188 42 
EEO? © v.06 c10:9:5 0.0.00 eis 60 70 17 Williams M ......... 425* 106 225 87 
Tennessee C. W ..... ie 63 81 9 WEE PE ob sexrcecesc a So! 48 
Texas Christian U. ... 219 638 1,229 80 Winthrop Pub W .... bg 1,790 100 
Texas College ....... pe 375 633 38 Wittenberg ......... . 646 49 
Texas S. C. for W Pub. te 2,278 2,768 151 Womlord. © .. ec cccces * 162 
Texas Wesleyan C. ... ce 288 442 28 Woman’s C. U. of N.C. 
TIE Gre, waco evinces arr 101 101 20 POU WE bie s co cicnes 2,571 175 
WUOTHON occ ccccccce Pre? 468 646 22 mavier U., La. .s.ces Pe 740 50 
Tougaloo ..........+- are 136 168 16 Xavier U., Ohio M ... 23* O44 69 
Transylvania ....... ‘ae aan i_ 22 MOUEION . ccicccsee sions . 151 25 
Trinity, Conn. M.... 395 : 98 4e ROtATHID caiciareiadita <s 33,915*150,446 214,998 19,094 
Trinity, D.C. W ..... _ . aa a ae 
oy i | es aes 238 399 33 








* Army or Navy Air Force in addition. 
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TABLE I—/(Continued) 
Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 























= ~ 
a =| 

ba ne nS to 2 aw ne to 

Institution : e a5 af 5 Institution < HEI £2 g 

ts ah =m S bas ate aa 4 
ES ea yO =" aS ea Ont 
us = a Ow ue oat pat oe 
“2, Cis of = <7 Om S4 BR 

A. & M. C. of Texas N. Car. S. C. of Ag. & 

EE ES ie 1,578* 1,930 3,813 298 Engineering Pub ..  1,597* 886 —-:1,067 211 
A. & T. C. of N. Caro F N. Dakota Ag. C. .... 352 485 56 90 

ae a 644 864 40 Northeastern U. .... aie 1,627 1,627 85 
Ala. Polytech. Inst. Oklahoma A. & M. Pub. 1,112* 1,528 = 2,388 : 

Ms cag winters 912 1,592 1,990 170 Poly. Inst. of Brook- 

Arkansas A. & M.C... 395 72 4 32 lyn Mw... see eee 488 440 2,357 187 
Calif. Inst. Tech. M .. 527* 394 394 250 Purdue Pub ......... 2,349 2,750 4,895 575 
Carnegie Tech. ...... 1154 1,511 2,454 235 Rensselaer Poly. Inst. oe ; : 
Case $8. of Ap. Seience RA ee 728* 557 648 168 

"ES Ce Ses 249 41 1,085 98 Rhode Island 8. C. 

Clarkson C, of Tech. Mo 771* 217 219 29 PUD woes eee eeees 596 431 431 134 
Colo. S. of Mines Pub. Rose Polytech. Inst. M 233 99 99 39 

Eee 528 214 214 60 8S. Dakota S. C. of Ag. 

Geese 6 Cita & & M. A. Pubd...... 723 392 668 120 

BE ASPB 5 as oss 658 587 1,018 127 8S. Dakota S. of Mines 
Drexel Inst. of Tech. . 703. «1,079 2.249122 PUD eevee evenness 275 167 167 38 
Florida A.& MC... eat 707 1.742 78 Southern U. Pub .... See 678 870 58 
Georgia S. C. Pub... ere 336 1.020 48 State A. & M.C. (S. C.) owe 699 1,461 56 
Hampton Inst. ...... 36 755 1,214 139 Stevens Inst. of Tech. . ' Es 
Illinois Inst. of Tech. 1,186 1,182 2,074 340 Mo ones esse eeeeee 510 291 291 73 
lowa S. C. of Ag. & M. Tenn. Poly. Inst. .... aa 302 39 36 

AWM ty ucts sce 1,067* 2,810 3,679 413 Texas C, of A. & Ind. S 
Kans. S. C. of Ag. & PO 6. ce rears ecco 249 405 782 48 

Ap. Se. Pub ...... 913 1,378 1,926 339 Texas C. of Mines & 

Louisiana Polytech. array ener ere Ae 249 56 22 47 

Tey ot er 566 994 994 112 —— sae. y Pub... 420° oo ooee Py 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. | 7TS81* 7S 579 563 uskegee Imst. ...... IO? oo ‘ 
se - a —— - — di ’ 781 134. U.S. Mil. Acad. Pub MM ... =2,428 2/428) 261 
Mich. C. of M. & Tech. U.S. Naval Acad. Pub. 

UOT Siro eae 2g1* 144 206 78 ARS ree ahaa 3,043 3,043 405 
Mississippi S. C. Pub. 387* 358 1,106 100 Utah S. of Ag. C. Pub. | 438* 755 929 154 
Montana S. of Mines Va. Poly. Inst. Pub .. 1,732 1,518 1,559 270 

PMO. 206 wits core ca 304 31 31 20 «= Worcester Polytech. 

Montana S.C. Pub... 524* = 838 1,107) 141 Inst. Mow... eee eee 320 316 316 64 
Newark C. of Engineer NIE Sakis. Saal ore oie sats 27,528 45,990 64,113 7,464 

Ree 200 482 612 51 
New Mexico C. of Ag. 

ee ee ere 437 153 217 78 

*Army or Navy Air Force in addition. 

TABLE I—(Continued) 
Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. TEACHERS COLLEGES 
g g 
S e228 #3 2S a2 233 & 
Institution aay oa 3x = Institution rd gs = 2 s 
E> Pr = =m Se ge Fp Foal} ot 
Es 23 aot $s Ea 23 ao Ss 
<4, Om Od Bn <Z Ok Od Bn 
Aja B.0T Cx) Fior- Delta S. T. C., Pub... 152 302 29 

ee ae 274 472 29 East Carolina T. C., 

Ala. S. T. C. Jackson- EE a errr ene 939 1,167 73 

WING, EOD cccwcccs 209 435 16 Eastern Oregon C. of 
ce. 8. D. ¢ Living- DR seve Gas a gx acs la oo 8 178 17 

PE FEES —— 44 148 18 Elizabeth City S. T. C. 429 670 21 
Ais: 3. 7. C., Troy, Fayetteville S. T. C., 

a Pere a 117 167 28 ree a ekiatach are 482 784 24 
Appalachian 8S. T. C.. on 350 350 43 Fort Hays Kans. S. C., 

Arizona 8S. T. C., Flag _. | Ree wa ae 260 816 79 

ae eee 387 114 205 ial Fort Valley S. C. ... pene 304 1,418 2 
Arkansas S. T. C. Pub. Pack 283 751 37 George Peabody C. for 
Cee 2. Se oc beens re 847 1,079 49 EEO ear * 486 1,463 70 
Colo. S. C. of Ed., Pub. eats 629 1,590 85 Georgia T. C., Pub .. wien 158 389 29 
Concord 8S. T. C., Pub. ° 277 1,094 32 Great Falls C. of Ed. are 366 596 30 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 














5 e 
i a 2 as uw S Pas) to 
Institution es aa 83 = Institution “as as = 
ae So =" se sb =" $& 
oe pag fi ripe na —} os 
ZH Ok Od Hn <4 Od Bn 
Harris T. C., Pub... Pee 356 448 37 Nebr. S. T. C., Wayne, 
Henderson 8S. T. C.,, i | eS pares an 258 641 38 
Pu Ctttt tees eee * 218 460 39 N. J. S. T. C., Mont- 
Holy Names S. C. wee 126 266 21 Gisiy, PUR «2.25. 065 Poe 561 1,037 50 
Ih. S. N. Uz, Carbon- N. J. S. T. C., Trenton, 
dale, Pub ........ * 722 1,457 118 NG i riacc-v acclegie sis wale 571 718 66 
Ill. S. N. U., Normal, New Mexico, High- 
u Se Cee ee 251* 765 1,266 128 0 Sa rcne nr 92 3 29 
Il. S. T. c, Eastern, New Mexico S. T. C. mais 85 224 30 
Pub Scere ren wets 282 1,009 67 Oregon C. of Ed. .... ani 147 205 3 
Ill. S. T. c. “Northern, Pa. S. T. C., Indiana ata 762 1,354 90 
| a di 434 842 48 Pa. S. T. C., Mans- 
Ill. S. T. C., Western, MM bck ec tances 231 371 44 
1) RE Sie Peter 2 1,530 qT Pa T. C., Shippens 
Indiana S. T. C., Pub 364 666 1,238 110 EEE Pe 167 90 27 
Iowa S. T. C., Pub ae Ape 796 2,295 133 Sam Houston S. T. C 
Kansas 8S. T. C., Em- ME acexaho ca since otecs 200 511 994 57 
_poria, Pub ....... mae 374 997 113 S. D-S. T. C. North, 
Kansas S. T. C., Pitts- Aberdeen Pub .... 299 148 641 39 
DUES, PUD. cicccs cs 241 408 1,142 108 Southern (. of Ed. ... ee 5 59 5. 
Kentucky S. T. C, Stephen F. Austin &. 
Eastern, Pub ..... 311 269 269 57 : EY | A ew 262 593 52 
Kentucky S. T. C, Stout. Tet. 2c. ccs es << 276 446 40 
Ww estern, | | re 24* 410 773 93 Sul Ross 8S. T. C., Pub. Hees 158 325 22 
La. S. N. niece * 574 574 8&9 Tenn. S. T. C., John- 
Mary Washingt on C., son City Pub ..... * 276 482 43 
Pub eee eecsscvces ata 1,392 1,995 154 Tenn. S. T. C., Mur- 
Memphis State College aie 151 255 28 freesboro Pub ..... a 167 306 26 
Michigan CC. of Ed., Texas S. T. C, East, 
Central |” eee 165 583 1,308 104 P. Gechnk ee eeaesa 200 505 1,121 70 
Michigan S. N. C., Pub. 294 641 1,106 171 Texas S. T. C., North, 
Michigan C. of Ed., BM oe cues ein 249 1,482 2,477 145 
Northern, Pub .... mies 208 474 45 Texas S. T. C., South- 
Michigan S. TT. C, west, Pub ........ . 455 1,154 62 
Western, Pub ..... 723 1,038 1,504 220 Texas S. T. C., West . 411 1,004 60 
Minnesota S. T. C., Va. S. T. C., Farm- 
BemMIGh .osccccece ees 137 364 33 ville, Pub ........ Pp 791 990 53 
Minnesota S. T. C., Va. S. T. C., Radford, 
Duluth, Pub ...... ae 251 457 46 Bahra oaks Pee 359 805 38 
Minnesota S. T. C., Wash. C. of Ed., West- 
Mankato, Pub ..... eae 322 881 57 ern Bellingham, Pub. eine 250 546 59 
Minnesota S. T. C., Wash. C. of Ed., East- 
Winona, Pub ..... ears 209 380 36 ern, Cheney ...... ates 159 47° 48 
Miss. Southern C., Pub. a 226 546 48 Wash. C. of Ed., Cen- 
Missouri S. T. C, tral, Ellensburg, Pub. * 261 576 f2 
Central, Pub ..... 368 267 910 70 West Liberty S. T. C. ara 110 110 23 
Missouri S. T. C, Western S. C. of Colo- 
Northwest, Pub ... 363 242 706 65 WO on eiekeaaera es ae 108 373 2 
Missouri S. T. C, Winston-Salem < Cc eae 561 723 20 
Southeast, Pub .... 327 385 890 60 Wise. S. T. C., La 
Missouri S. T. C, Crosse, be, a ee ee ee 342 644 43 
Southwest, Pub... * 468 1,357 77 £2xWise. S. T. C., Mil- 
Montana S. N. C., Pub. Perr 41 124 9 waukee, Pub ...... . 831 1,498 88 
Morehead S. " C., Wise. S. T. C., Osh 
PuUd 2.0. sate 125 740 46 kosh, Pub .......-. . 61 737 29 
Murray S. T. C., Pub. * 310 547 41 Wise. S. T. C., River 
Nebr. S. T. C., Chad- Falla, Pub .....00. ade 183 407 35 
ron, Pub ......++5 iG 90 274 32 Wise. S. T. C., Supe- 
Nebr. S. T. C., Kear- THOT, PUG 20 ccccves * 219 497 48 
ney, Pub ......... Bye 278 TAT 40 Wise. S. T. C., White- 
Nebr. S. T. C., Peru, water, Pub ....... ee 288 776: 45 


Pub ....- besevensier 168 124 337 41 ORME © oS ce wo cat 5,234 33,373 68,372 5,050 








* Army or Navy Air Force in addition. 

The value of such Federal utilization is clear reap the “financial benefits from Army and 
when one considers the problems of institutions Navy contracts, benefits that will enable them 
(other than women’s colleges) which, for such to maintain their existence effectively until the 
reasons as size, facilities, and geographical loca- war is over.”’ 
tion, have not received contracts. This aspect ’ is is 
was discused by Walter Crosby Eells, of the The large universities are to be utilized by the 

: Wosecs e eae government almost universally. . . . Only a lit- 
American Association of Junior Colleges, who tle more than a third of the “other colleges and 
points out that the larger institutions chiefly universities,’ however, have any chance to be 
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TABLE II 
(GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Full-time Civilians and Military 


Civilians 





BS 

5 B10 

Division and State =n “s a om 

Ze ~ o< Se 

6S o a =v 

for be| bar na AO 
(1) New England ..... 43 58,617 20,494 
i Serer H 3,656 1,468 
New Hampshire . 3 1,164 2,883 
Vermont ..cisecs 4 i T54 
Massachusetts .. 22 9,496 





3,778 


Rhode Island 3 1 
4 9,340 4,7 


Connecticut 


(2) Middle Atlantic ... 109 143,602 94,233 36,810 
New York ...... 17 84,607 59,745 18,357 
New Jersey ..... 12 10,262 5,614 1,217 
Pennsylvania ... 50 48,733 28,874 14,236 


(3) Bast North Central 123 167,163 
Ohio ‘ 5,675 





IMGIGNE .nivcere 17 23,223 11,582 ! 
SIERO sav ewan Oe 15,605 28,141 9,795 
Michigan ...... 19 32,905 20,407 7,661 
WISCOMBIN 2.4206 16 19,755 10,847 4,139 
(4) West North Central 96 91,682 52,675 20,772 
DEIMOOOER. 2cccces 17 20,148 12,785 3,884 
OR a Geta @ Gree 17 19,133 10,239 3,260 
Missouri ....... 21 19,895 11,497 5,732 
North Dakota ... 3 3,063 1,229 SO1 
South Dakota S 3,829 1,673 1,692 
Nebraska ....... 12 10,353 5,728 2,214 
Kansas ; ; 1S 15,261 9,524 3,189 
(5) South Atlantic .... 116 91,509 63,685 22,270 
Delaware ...... 1 TS4 362 456 
Maryland ...... 11 11,485 $8,475 2,558 
District of Colum 
ener 7 6,963 { 
WER weeaees 23 18,507 6 
West Virginia .. 6 5,319 ; 
North Carolina.. 26 21,930 ; 56 
South Carolina. 15 9,887 3, .263 
fo ee 1 9,746 8,208 1,967 
a 6 6,888 4,075 1,081 
(6) Kast South Central 61 40,259 24,467 8,720 
Kentucky ...... 16 9,851 5.635 S64 
Tennessee 21 12,004 7.933 1,757 
BIGDRIR 2. sees 14 12,733 7,900 2,561 
Mississippi 10 5,671 1,399 1,538 
(7) West South Central 52 66,102 41,943 14,394 
Arkansas ...... D 3,723 2.516 1,038 
Louisiana ...... 11) «15,735 = 10,694 4.370 
Oklahoma ...... 1 9560 1,405 3.043 
er 32 37,284 24,328 5.943 
(Od DOMME. cicciass 27 28,301 16,694 9,424 
BEOMCEMA coaccces 6 3,390 1,953 1,081 
SO. sabes ee 3 2,666 1343 1,007 
Wyoming ...... 1 1,444 637 968 
CRIES - 9.5.6 006.6 8 9,296 5,525 38,089 
New Mexico .... 3 1,83 TAS 7Ts80 
ATIGONA ...<¢:% ‘ 2 » 409 L.72¢ 584 
a” Seer ere 3 6,478 $350 1,817 
MGR: Ssseenwas 1 787 411 98 
(OS DS 3 nck skews 50 65,773 40,517 15, 
Washington .... 15 16,256 9.917 2,743 
CRO on ca cicwe 10 9,448 5,161 2,462 
California ...6s.. 25 40,069 25,4539 10,536 


used; about a quarter of the teachers colleges 
and normal sehools; one seventh of the profes- 
sional and technological schools; one twelfth of 
the Negro institutions; and only one twenty- 
eighth of the junior eolleges. The financial 
plight of many of the smaller institutions, how- 
ever, is, or is threatening soon to become, serious 
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TABLE III 


1942 AND 1943 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrollment 

















Classification 1942 1943 
59 Universities, public ........ 247,681 143,671 
51 Universities, private ....... 158,674 93,366 
426 Colleges of Arts and Seiences 204,291 147,035 
49 Technological Institutions 86,429 43,918 
89 Teachers Colleges .......... 53,158 32,859 
674 750,233 


460,849 





Totals of Students, Full-time and Part-time 











Classification 1942 1943 
59 Universities, public ........ 334,047 217,921 
49 Universites, private ........ 261,840 188,770 
426 Colleges of Arts and Sciences 272,836 209,661 
48 Technological Institutions 109,941 63,001 
89 Teachers Colleges .......... 96,319 67,478 
671 1,074,983 ‘746,831 





if not desperate. Some of them have already 
been forced to close—for the duration if not per- 
manently.? 


COLLEGE WoMEN Carry ON 


The outstanding feature for 1943-44 is the 
enrollment of college women. With so many of 
their brothers serving in the armed forces, 
American college girls are carrying on the torch 
of higher education. In undergraduate courses, 
particularly arts and sciences of both universi- 
ties and colleges, there is an upward surge or at 
least a stabilized enrollment of girls, the vast 
majority of whom are below the 21-year-age 
requirement of Army and Navy auxiliary or- 
ganizations. 

In five broad fields of study (arts and sci- 
ences, engineering, commerce, agriculture, and 
teachers-college) there are 92,240 freshman wo- 
men in representative institutions as compared 
with 86,234 in 1942, a gain of 6.5 per cent; 
whereas there are only 48,609 freshman men in 
these fields as compared with 130,143 a year ago, 
or a loss of 62.6 per cent. 

Of 95 colleges for women, chiefly in eastern 
and southern states, 59 report increases of 5 to 
35 per cent, 24 hold the same enrollment as in 
1942, and 12 have small decreases. 

Smith, largest of residential colleges for wo- 
men, maintains its 2,000 attendance, as does Mt. 
Holyoke its approximate 1,000, and Wheaton its 
approximate 460. Wellesley College has gained 


1 Eells, Walter Crosby. American Association 


University Professors Bulletin, October, 1943, p. 
514. 
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2 per cent, Bryn Mawr 2 per cent, and Vassar 
and Hood 10 per cent over last year. 

Among eastern colleges affiliated with univer- 
sities, Barnard shows a gain of 11 per cent; New 
Jersey College for Women 6 per cent more 
freshman and substantially the same total; and 
Radcliffe an increase of 3.5 per cent. Hunter 
College, which has been training WAVES, re- 
ports 5,636 civilian women, the largest women’s 
enrollment in the entire country. 

In the Middle West, increases or sustained 
attendance are reported by Rockford, Linden- 
wood, Lake Erie, and Western colleges. 

In the South, Sweet Briar holds its standard 
450 enrollment, while Agnes Seott and Ran- 
dolph Macon Woman’s colleges have both in- 
creased 7 per cent. There are gains also in state 


colleges for women throughout the South. 


TABLE IV 


FULL-TIME CIVILIAN ENROLLMENT 
Analysis as to Sex 











Classification No. Men Women 
Universities, Public ........ 58 85,419 
Universities, Private ....... 51 51,611 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences 430 119,479 
Technological Institutions .. 49 15,812 
Teachers Colleges .........-. 88 28,365 





BURTON, “s'-a ia mia ne. 51e wa sereria wires 676 149,229 


300,686 





Most substantial increases of all are reported 
by 28 Catholic colleges for women situated in all 
sections of the country. Twenty-three show 
either sustained attendance or advances of 5 to 
20 per cent, and only 5 report decreases. 

There are two explanations for these general 
gains. As an economic matter, families ordi- 
narily provide first for the higher education of 
their sons. Now that the sons are in military 
service they feel they ean afford to send their 
daughters to college. A second factor is the 
conviction of many young women that it is up 
to them to keep burning the light of liberal edu- 
sation in this dark period. 


PROPOSED CIVILIAN COLLEGE TRAINING 


In the light of the very great drop in civilian 
attendance as shown by the present report, there 
is special significance in the proposed Civilian 
College Training Program now under consider- 
ation by the War Manpower Commission and 
the Federal Security Agency. The plan would 
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provide training for men and women to meet 
essential war needs and to resume technical and 
professional training in fields where civilian war 
industries and services face a serious shortage 
today and in the future. Endorsement of this 
program has been given by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Committee on the Relationship of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government, 
appointed by the American Council on Eduea- 











tion. 
TABLE V 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 
Civilians 
Full- All- 
Institution poss Rank bo Rank 
dents dents 
CRIONUIR > oes ssiececwie 11,245 1 13,230 + 

po eee (6,577) (7,481) 

Los Angeles ....... (4,482) (5,563) 

Other Campuses (186) (186) 
COIS 5 oe 6 ike oe 2 17,085 2 
U. of Minnesota ..... y 3 11,384 6 
New YorR UO. ..ccewe i, 4 20,400 1 
CO PONG 6s oct cee i, 5 &,650 11 
wD. of Hiiinolse ....... i, 6 7.730 16 
U. of Michigan ...... , 7 8,762 10 
BRGY Ge. occa ew Ks 5, ba 10,048 r | 
Shy G6 WON e:d:0-0 alerews D, 9 6.862 21 
U. of Wisconsin ...... 5, 10 8,367 12 
Brookivyn Co... ccccces 5, 11 6,970 18 
Cc. C. of New York ... 5, 12 13,943 $ 
th) ee eee 4, 13 8,045 3 
U. of Washington .... 4, 14 6,235 23 
Louisiana State ..... 3,$ 15 4,669 J 
Northwestern ....... 3, 16 380 5 
WOMEN ss. 315s een eanaie 3, 17 5,593 24 
.. Of Pitthbaren ...cc 3, 18 8,879 9 
Lo ae | ee 3, 19 7.803 14 
Syracuse UO. i. cescceccs 3, 20 4 DADS 
U. of Chieago ... cece. 3 21 6.381 22 
Pennsylvania State C, 22 4,028 
COMME Os. we cease wun 23 5,623 ‘ 
Bndiane Ue. ces cescs 24 $983 25 

1. S. Naval Academy 25 3,043 
U. of Southern Cali- 

TORO Me arene wate ar és 9.839 8 
Western Reserve ..... aes Pt 7.762 15 
U. of Cincinnati ..... ee + TAGS 17 
George Washington U. owe Si6 6,920 19 
U. of Pennsylvania .. acoas i 6,881 20 





STATEMENT OF BASIS OF THIS STUDY 


This 1943 study of enrollment is based upon 
the lists of institutions accredited by regional 
associations and compiled by the Couneil on 
Medieal Edueation of the American Medical 
Association. It includes universities and senior 
colleges approved by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools, the Northwestern Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and the institutional members of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools. All the universities and senior colleges 
in the compiled list of the American Medical 
Association were invited to report their enroll- 
ments of civilian students; nearly all responded. 
Of the institutions reporting, about 260 are also 
on the approved list and 34 in the membership 
of the Association of American Universities. 

In Table I, the classification is in accordance 
with the recommendations of a committee of the 


Association of American Colleges. There are 


TABLE VI 
ANALYSIS OF FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS 


Civilian Students 
In Five Major Fields 





Men Women 

Classification 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Universities, Publie. 42,644 14,944 22,203 24,366 
Universities, Private 24,481 10,255 8,579 9,420 
Colleges of Arts and 

Sciences ........ 32,186 11,537 38,910 43,762 
Technological Insti 

Pee 23,010 9,821 3,763 3,956 
Teachers Colleges .. 7,822 2,052 12,779 10,736 

jt) as eee 130,143 48,609 86,234 92,240 


distinct advantages for comparison in bringing 
together data of institutions which are alike in 
organization and purpose. Should there be any 
misinterpretations in the classifications of Table 
I, the writer will welcome suggestions from the 
heads of the institutions concerned. 

Table II assembles full-time student totals, in- 
cluding military students, according to the ae- 
cepted geographical divisions of the United 
States. 

Table III shows comparisons in full-time en- 


Bvents... 
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rollment, excluding military students, for 1942 
and 1943 in classified institutions. 

Table IV provides a differentiation of full- 
time civilian enrollments as to sex. 

Table V presents the 25 largest institutions 
of the United States on the basis of civilian en- 
rollments, omitting military data as not spe- 
cifically comparable. 

Table VI presents an analysis of freshmen 
civilian enrollments of 1942 and 1943 in certain 
institutions. 

In all tables there is a differentiation between 
the enrollment of full-time and part-time civil- 
ian undergraduates. For this series the full- 
time student is defined as a student who has 
completed a high-school course and is devoting 
substantially his full time to study during the 
collegiate year. The student whose main time 
and attention are given to some other employ- 
ment and who takes only late-afternoon, eve- 
ning, and Saturday classes is listed as a part- 
time student. The grand-total figures for 1943 
include full-time civilian students, civilian part- 
time students, and summer-session students of 
1943 (deducting duplicates), but do not include 
extension and correspondence students. It is 
understood here that extension and correspon- 
dence work is in courses not leading to a degree, 
whereas part-time courses do so count. 

The numbers of teaching staff and of adminis- 
trative staff are given exactly as reported by the 
institutions themselves. 

Data concerning the attendance in 30 repre- 
sentative universities will be presented in a later 
issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION IN CHICAGO 

AccoRDING to a summarizing report by Benja- 
min Fine, The New York Times, December 19, 
the annual meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Chieago last week was attended 
by 2,000 teachers, supervisors, and school execu- 
tives. Among the problems considered, the pro- 
gram for the guidance, training, and re-employ- 
ment of men and women leaving the armed 
forees and the war industries had an important 


place. Within a short time, this program will 
be initiated on an experimental basis in seven 
states. The U. S. Office of Edueation will co- 
operate with the state educational authorities in 
its organization and administration, and Henry 
A. Jager, chief of occupational and guidance 
service, U. S. Office of Education, will have im- 
portant leadership functions in its development. 

The remarkable contributions to the war effort 
of the agencies and personnel of vocational 
education are amply attested by the fact that, 
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since July 1, 1940, when the defense-training 
program got under way, no fewer than 9,000,000 
men and women have been trained in voeational 
schools for war work. And this in spite of a 
serious shortage of vocational teachers, espe- 
cially since Pearl Harbor. Voeational agricul- 
ture in the high schools has been especially 
handicapped, needing at the present time, it is 
said, some 4,000 teachers. 

In the course of the meeting, the fear of Fed- 
eral encroachment upon the states in the control 
of postwar education was frequently expressed, 
especially in discussing the proposed provisions 
for continuing at government expense the voea- 
tional and higher education of returned service 
men and service women. Under the terms of the 
bill introduced by Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
of Utah, it was charged, the President would 
have the power to “put the supervision of the 
soldiers’ training in the hands of non-eduea- 
tional agencies,’ perhaps through an ageney 
similar to the lately defunet NYA, against which 
some members of the association seem to share 
the prejudice evident in several other quarters. 
The association urged Congress to postpone 
action on the bill until it has been so revised 
as to safeguard adequately the interests of the 
states and the local communities in the control 
of its provisions. 

Representing as it does the field of education 
that has hitherto been most generously aided by 
Federal subsidies, this attitude would seem to 
be particularly significant, especially since the 
moderate measure of Federal “control” provided 
hy the Smith-Hughes act to insure high stand- 
ards of instruction has probably been in part, 
perhaps in large part, responsible for the very 
successful development and marked achieve- 
ments of vocational education in “schools of less 
than college grade” over a period now of more 
than a quarter-century.—W. C. B. 


A PROPOSAL FOR AN “INTER- 
NATIONAL WHITE CROSS” 

Frep G. STEVENSON, in charge of the Exten- 
sion Service, University of Michigan, has sent to 
Scuoot AND Society the following statement of 
a proposal made by a group meeting recently 
in Ann Arbor: 

A small meeting at the International Center of 
the University of Michigan may have produced the 
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germ of an idea of significance for the postwar 
world. The idea was presented by Osear Fazekas, 
formerly a prominent attorney of Budapest (Hun- 
gary), now an American citizen. He would en- 
courage the revival of the educational, professional, 
scientific, and religious associations suppressed by 
the Nazis, and have them co-operate in the educa 
tion of the people toward what he calls the Amer 
ican attitude toward international understanding 
and co-operation. Representatives of local chapters 
of various national and international organizations 
participated in the discussion. The concrete result 
of the meeting was the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution asking that the national and interna 
tional headquarters of such organizations encourage 
the revival of foreign branches as rapidly as oceu 
pied territories are liberated by the United Nations. 

The forming of an International White Cross, as 
a non-political, non-governmental, voluntary organ 
ization to co-operate in the education and rehabili- 
tation of the liberated peoples, was proposed. This 
> It would be 
a means of implementing the re-education for a 


movement would not be ‘‘ Messianic.’ 


democratie way of life, with the assistance of 
American Democracy, by the full resources of the 


peoples concerned. 


Organizations that, in the opinion of this 
group, are particularly well fitted to participate 
in the formation of an International White 
Cross are national academie associations, profes- 
sional bodies, fraternal and benevolent associa- 
tions, eeclesiastical and philanthropie organiza- 
tions, business and labor organizations, and so- 
cial and athletie clubs of international seope. 

Those present at the meeting, in addition to 
Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Fazekas, were: William T. 
Brownson, F. W. Pawlowski, F. L. Turyn, Alex- 
ander Turyn, Aline Fazekas, Martha G. Colby, 
Clause Eggerston, Howard Y. McClusky, Grace 
M. Raesh, Robert Klinger, Ruth Shenk Daly, 
and Preston Slosson. 


A THREE-YEAR RESEARCH PROJECT 
IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
EDUCATION 

A THREE-YEAR research project, which will cul- 
minate in concrete plans for the redesign of 
childhood and youth edueation has been launched 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, under 
the Horace Mann-Lineoln Institute of Sehool 
Experimentation. The undertaking, under the 
chairmanship of Hollis L. Caswell, director of 
the institute, will have the benefit of advice from 
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and oceasional conferences with the American 
Youth Commission. 

Currently three research groups, eomposed of 
professors from the eollege and teachers from 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Sehool, are analyzing 
the faetors that are basie to an understanding 
of emerging educational patterns. George S., 
Counts, director of the foundations of eduea- 
tion, Teachers College, heads the division study- 
ing developing social conditions and their im- 
plications for education. The masses of  scien- 
tifie data regarding the development of children 
socially, emotionally, and physically, as well as 
intellectually, are being studied by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Arthur Jersild, pro- 
fessor of education. A third division, under the 
leadership of Irving Lorge, head of the division 
of psychology of the Teachers College Institute 
of Educational Research, is making a general 
appraisal of existing practices in curriculum 
organization. 

The three “basic-studies” committees will ehan- 
nel their findings to two larger groups, one on 
childhood edueation, under the chairmanship of 
Florenee B. Stratemeyer, professor of edueation, 
and the other on youth edueation, under the di- 
reetion of Hamden L. Forkner, head of the de- 
partinent of business and voeational education. 
It will be the responsibility of these committees 
in action the reeommendations of 


The work of these two eom- 


to interpret 
the researeh staffs. 
mittees, Dr. Caswell states, will involve actual 
experiments in changing the curriculum of the 
Horace Mann-Lineoln Sehool and of other 
schools, publie and private, urban and rural, 
co-operating on the project. It will also involve 
the correlation of school aetivities with those of 
the family, the community, publie and private 
agencies, and social institutions. The eommittees 
plan to devise better methods of utilizing the 
press, the radio, and the motion pictures for edu- 
cational purposes. 

William EF. Russell, dean, Teaehers College, 
says, regarding the project: 


It will be necessary in many cases to revise old 
teaching materials and to prepare new. Teachers 
in many varying school situations will be invited 
to aid these committees in putting their reeommen- 


school usage. 


dations to the acid test of actual 
The idea is to retool American education through 
a series of ‘‘pilot-tests.’’ At the conclusion of the 
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research project, it is hoped that a body of evi- 
dence will testify to its suecess and a supply of 
teaching materials will be available to reshape 


American education. 


PRESIDENT DODDS PRAISES THE 
ARMY-NAVY COLLEGE-TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS 
THE college-training programs of the Army 
and Navy will have “far-reaching social impli- 
cations,” Harold W. Dodds, president of Prinee- 
ton University, declared in a recent report to the 

Board of Trustees of the university. 

In his appraisal of the programs, President 
Dodds referred to the fact that, as a result of 
them, “many boys who never thought of higher 
education are being exposed to eollege influ- 
ence.” This spreading of edueational opportu- 
nity, he holds, will have an impact on the social 
and cultural life of the country, the extent of 
which “can only be guessed now.” 

He pointed out that the programs 
achieved for the university a goal that it has 
never completely attained. 


have 


sought, but 
he said, “is now edueating the 
Ameriean 


long 
, 


“Princeton,” 
truest cross-section of young man- 
hood that has ever appeared on our eampus.” 

President Dodd’s appraisal of the strength 
and weaknesses of the two programs was based 
on the university’s seven months of experience 
with the Army course and four months of ex- 
perience with the Navy plan. He declared that 
both faculty and trainees are enthusiastic about 
the programs. 

The faculty find that the great majority of the 
young soldiers and sailors are eager for and ap- 
preciative of the opportunity for improving their 
formal edueation. Although they are happy in 
their scholastie work, their chief thought is the 
better preparation they are receiving for service in 
the Army and Navy. 

Referring to the “high aecademie quality” 
of the courses of study, President Dodds said: 


In my opinion, the Army and Navy basie eur- 
ricula would constitute an aeceptable freshman 
year for any undergraduate. Indeed, they are more 
difficult and call for more work than the average 
freshman elects to pursue in normal times. 


In his diseussion of weaknesses in the pro- 
gram, President Dodds critical of the 
Army’s failure to make clear to trainees “spe- 


was 
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cifically what they are preparing themselves 
for” : 

Less vague and more detailed explanation to the 
Army trainees themselves as to how their college 
work will increase their effectiveness in the war 
would be a welcome incentive stimulant now that 
the chances to move on into Officer Candidate School 
are closed to the great majority. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE PASSES AN IM- 
PORTANT MILESTONE 

On October 23, 1943, Antioch College (Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio) extinguished a quarter-mil- 
lion-dollar debt that had been hanging over the 
college since its reorganization 20 years ago, ac- 
cording to a press release sent by the college to 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

The end of the debt was marked with appro- 
priate “mortgage-burning” ceremonies. After 
brief speeches by Algo D. Henderson, president, 
and members of the Board of Trustees, the notes 
were laid on a pyre by the college bursar, Jesse 
H. Horner, and torches were applied by two 
students. The note-burning was followed by the 
awarding of the honorary degree, LL.D., to 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of the college at 
the time of its reorganization, to whose genius 
the new educational plan was due, and to 
Charles F. Kettering, of General Motors, pro- 
ponent of the principle of combining study with 
experience, and stanch friend of the college 
during its 20 years under the new plan. 

To those participating, the release says, the 
occasion Was significant as a milestone not only 
in the history of the college but in the history 
of American higher education as well. It be- 
tokened an ever-widening acceptance of certain 
educational principles which in 1920 were “rad- 
ical” and “revolutionary”: the necessity for ex- 
perience as a part of the traditional liberal-arts 
education; the importance of helping the stu- 
dent make a wise choice of vocation; the need 
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for new methods of college administration and 
student control; the need for refoeusing the 
liberal-arts curriculum on present problems of 
society and for interpreting them in the light 
of the past. 

Today all these ideas, though as yet largely un- 
developed in terms of their real potentialities, are 
becoming part of the thinking of American higher 
education; and Antioch hopes to function in the 
future, as in the past, as one of the ‘‘ pilot plants’’ 
for their further development and application. 


AN INTERIM REPORT ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR 1941-42 

In the school year, 1941-42, for the first time 
since the publie high schools began their remark- 
able growth more than fifty vears ago, the seecon- 
dary-school enrollment fell off as compared with 
the immediately preceding year. This and other 
interesting facts are revealed in a four-page 
leaflet sent out in November by Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant U. S. commissioner of eduea- 
tion, and prepared by Rose Marie Smith, senior 
statistieal clerk, U. S. Office of Edueation, on the 
basis of reports from 35 states and the Distriet 
of Columbia. Of the 35 states, 25 reported de- 
creases ranging from 9.5 per cent in South Caro- 
lina to 8.8 per cent in Utah, with a median de 
crease of 4.0 per cent. 

The report attributes the decreased high-school 
enrollment to (1) the birthrate, which began to 
decline in 1925, and the influence of which, as 
reflected in the elementary-school enrollment of 
1933-34, “has now atfeeted high-school enroll- 
ments,” and (2) the facet that in 1941-42 many 
pupils left the high schools to take “wartime 
positions or to enter military service.” 

If the 35 states reporting are taken as a trust 
worthy sampling, one may infer that the teach 
ing positions (ineluding administrators and su 
pervisors) in the country as a whole decreased 
1.7 per cent from 1939-40 to 1941-42. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THe REVEREND Epwin MeN. Poreat, pastor 
of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, accepted the presidency of the Colgate- 


Rochester (N. Y.) Divinity School, December 19. 
George Barton Cutten, who was retired from the 
presidency of Colgate University (Hamiiton, 
N. Y.) in August, 1942, had been serving as act- 
ing president of the school in the interim. 
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S. H. Jones has suceeeded Courts Redford as 
president, Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, 
Mo. 


C. C. Bussey has sueceeded Theodore J. 
Christensen as president, Dayton (Ohio) YMCA 
College. Mr. Christensen resigned recently to 
accept a post as regional representative of the 
ESMWT, with headquarters at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


GLEN G. VANIMAN, head of the department of 
science, Citrus Junior College (Azusa, Calif.), 
has sugceeded F. 8S. Hayden as dean. 


Evior T. Putnam, JR., a member of the staff 
of the Noble and Greenough School (Dedham, 
Mass.), has succeeded the late Charles Wiggins, 
2d, as headmaster. Mr. Wiggins’s death was 
reported in ScHooL AND Sociery, December 11. 


ELIZABETH SEEYLE BIXLER, director of nurs- 
ing, Norwich (Conn.) State Hospital, has been 
appointed dean, Yale School of Nursing, to sue- 
ceed Effie J. Taylor, June 30, 1944, upon the 


latter’s retirement. 


ROSEMARY LAMBERTSON was recently  ap- 


pointed St. 
Mary’s Female Seminary-Junior College, St. 
Mary’s City, Md. 


director ot physieal education, 


Joun J. Tiger, president, University of Flor- 
ida, has announeed that three associates of the 
late Wilmon Newell, whose death was reported 
in Scuoot AND Society, November 6, will take 
over Dr. Newell’s duties. H. Harold 
Hume, dean, College of Agriculture, has been 


former 


named provost for agriculture, but will continue 
in the deanship; Harold Mowry, associate di- 
rector, Experiment Station, sueceeds Dr. Newell 
in the directorship; and Arthur P. Spencer, as- 
sociate director of the agricultural extension 
service, sueceeds him in the directorship of ex- 
tension. H. P. Adair, of Jacksonville, chairman 
of the State Plant Board, announced at the same 
time that Arthur C. Brown had sueeeeded Dr, 


Newell as plant commissioner. 


CuarLes M. Breper, director of the former 
New York Aquarium, has been appointed cu- 
rator of the department of fishes, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


Ricuarp H. Epwarps, visiting professor at 
Howard University (Washington, D. C.), has 
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been appointed visiting professor at Keuka Col- 
lege (Keuka Park, N. Y.) for the second se- 
Mr. Edwards 
“will conduct special courses of integration in 
the department of psychology.” 


mester beginning February 1. 


Cuarues E. Ironsipe has been appointed in- 
structor in history, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

EVELYN JAMES was recently appointed to the 
department of nutrition, Prairie View (Tex.) 
State College. 


WINIFRED Walp has been appointed to the de- 
partment of English, Larson Junior College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Lottie Hoke has been named instruetor in 
home economics, Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville. 


Hvucu P. Baker, president, Massachusetts 
State College, has been appointed to a national 
committee of sponsors of the United Seamen’s 
Service. The invitation was extended by Henry 
J. Kaiser, president of the organization, and 
Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of the board. 


DaniEL C. DENNETT, JR., assistant professor 
of history, Clark University, has been granted 
an indefinite leave of absence to accept a post 
with the Department of State. He went to 
Washington on December 12. 


MERRILL F, Hartsuorn, former executive sec- 
retary, Harvard University Workshop in Edu- 
cation, has been appointed executive secretary, 
National Couneil for the Social Studies, to sue- 
ceed Wilbur F. Murra, who resigned to join the 
editorial staff of Civie Edueation Service. 


Prrmawn B. Porter, professor of political sei- 
ence and head of the department, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College, was elected managing editor, Journal of 
International Law, last July, at a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Society of 
International Law. The January number of the 
journal will be the first to be issued from the 
new editorial offices at the college. 


yuy M. Wrnstow, president, Lasell Junior 
College (Auburndale, Mass.), has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Saltonstall as junior-col- 
lege representative for a three-year term on the 
newly authorized Board of Collegiate Authority 
for Massachusetts. The board will have the 
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responsibility of “recommending the approval 
of all institutions of higher education that desire 
degree-granting privileges and other appropri- 
ate recognition.” 

GeorRGE E. Hurcuerson, chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, was elected president, State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, at 
the fifth national conference held recently in 
Cineinnati. 

PauL C. YOUNG, whose appointment as acting 
head of the department of psychology, Louisi- 
ana State University, was reported in ScHOooL 
AND Society, October 16, has been appointed 
chairman of the Organizing Committee of the 
Louisiana Legislative Council, “an association 
being formed to promote interest in social prog- 
ress among state and regional organizations.” 


Haroutp Saxe Turtue, of the department of 
education, City College (New York), has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to write a 
“pioneer work” in the field of “conditioning” 
as part of the learning process. Dr. Tuttle 
says that he “seeks to apply the principle of 
conditioning to a comprehensive program of 
education for citizenship.” He also plans to 
“expand the conditioning principle into two 
other works, one dealing with a basie philoso- 
phy of education, the other concerning the 
principle as applied to different phases of life.” 


Emity B. Situ, dean, Altus (Okla.) Col- 
lege, has been given a year’s leave of absence 
“to do special work at the University of Cali- 
fornia.” 


LILLIAN Geurt, formerly primary supervisor, 
Emporia (Kans.) State Teachers College, has 
been appointed to the Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment, and Helen Garrett, principal, Mount 
Kemble School (Bernardsville, N. Y.), to the 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision, New York 
State Education Department. The two bureaus 
are acting as one on the program for the eare 
of children of working mothers. 


Lioyp HaustTeap, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Tecumseh (Nebr.), has sueceeded Mrs. 
Alton Wagner in the superintendency for John- 
son County, Nebr. Mrs. Wagner resigned to 
enlist in the WACS. 


Cuartes W. Harris, chaplain and head of 
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the department of religion, Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa), will retire, December 31, having 
reached the retirement age of seventy vears. 
Recent Deaths 

GerorGE H. FELTON, tormer teacher of mathe- 
matics, Greek, Latin, English, and political sei- 
ence, Leland University (New Orleans), died, 
December 7, at the age of ninety-seven years, 
according to a message sent to ScHooL AND 
Society, December 13, by Albert J. Chidester, 
professor of education, Berea (Ky.) College. 
Dr. Felton, who had taught in the publie schools 
as a young man and who was a practicing phy- 
sician for seven years, returned to teaching in 
1885 and spent twenty-four years at the univer- 
sity. In 1911, he went to Berea and did “supply 
teaching” at the college. He was the “oldest 
living graduate of Brown University.” 


JAMES ALBERT WoopbuRN, professor emeritus 
of American history, Indiana University, died, 
December 12, at the age of eighty-seven years. 
Dr. Woodburn, who had served the university 
(1890-1924) in the professorship and for a 
time as head of the department of history, had 
devoted the earlier years of his retirement to 
writing the first volume of a history of the insti- 
tution. He was the author of a number of 
books, including “The American Republie and 
Its Government,” and, in collaboration with 
T. F. Moran and H. C. Hill, a textbook series 


on American history and civil government. 


CuarLes Henry Hawes, anthropologist and 
former associate director, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, died, December 13, at the age of seventy- 
six years. Before going to the museum (1919) 
where he served as assistant director until 1924 
and as associate director until 1934, Professor 
Hawes had taught at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and at Dartmouth College. 

Lixcotn R. Gises, former professor of Eng- 
lish, Antioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), 
died, December 13, at the age of seventy-five 
years. 

Epwarp THOMAS LEE, co-founder (1893) and 
dean, John Marshall Law School (Chieago), 
succumbed to a heart attack, December 14, at 
the age of eighty-two years. He had served the 
deanship since 1909. 


Isaac Homer VAN WINKLE, dean emeritus, 
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College of Law, Willamette University (Salem, 
Ore.), died, December 14, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dean Van Winkle, who had served 
the college as professor of law (1904-13) and 
as dean (1913-27), had been the attorney gen- 


eral of the state since 1920. 


THE RevereND WILLIAM ADAMS Browy, pro- 
fessor emeritus of applied theology, Union 
Theological Seminary (New York City), died, 
December 15, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Dr. the staff of 


(1892) as instructor in systematie theology, 


srown joined the seminary 


becoming successively provisional — professor 
(1895), Roosevelt professor of systematic the- 
ology (1898), and research professor of ap- 
plied theology (1930), a post that he held until 
his retirement, 1936. He had also served as act- 


ing president in 1925, 

Howard Burton Suaw, professor of indus- 
trial engineering, State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering (Raleigh, N. C.), died, Deecem- 
Mr. 


in mathematies 


ber 15, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Shaw had served as instructor 
(1889-90) and instructor in surveying and 
(1891-93), the University of North 
Carolina; assistant in the electrical laboratory 


(1894-96), Lawrence Scientifie School, Harvard 


drawing 


University; assistant professor of electrical en- 
(1896-99), professor (1899-1913), 
13), Sehool of Engineering, and 
(1909-13), 
Station, University of 
director (1917-22), Doherty training schools 
(New York City, Denver, Toledo, and Bartles- 
ville, Okla.) ; direetor (1923-32), Engineering 


cineering 
dean (1907 


director Engineering Experiment 


Missouri; edueational 


Experiment Station, and professor of industrial 
engineering (since 1932), State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering. 


THe RervereENnpD ALOoysiuS GONZAGA JOSEPH 
Hogan, S.J., former president, Fordham Uni- 
versity, sueeumbed to a coronary thrombosis, 
be 
Father Hogan had served as professor of clas- 
sies (1915-20), Boston College (Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.); studies (1928-30), 


House of Classical Studies (Poughkeepsie, N. 


December at the age of fifty-two years. 


dean of Jesuit 


Y.); dean (1930), Jesuit Normal College 
(Wernersville, Pa.); president (1930-36), 


Fordham University; and dean, professor of 
English, and student counselor (since 1936), 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
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HeNry BrRETHERICK, founder (1895) of the 
Quincy (Ill.) Conservatory of Music, died, De- 
cember 17, in his ninety-fifth year. He served 
the conservatory until 1892, when he went to 
San Francisco to take a post as organist of the 
First Unitarian Church. 


Rosert WHEATON Coves, former professor 
of English, Harvard University, died, December 
18. Mr. Coues, who was seventy-one years old 
at the time of his death, had served the univer- 
sity from 1898 until his retirement, 1938. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES J. GORMAN, assistant 
superior, St. Joseph’s College (Princeton, N. 
J.), died, December 18, at the age of sixty years. 
Father Gorman had been an instructor in biol- 
ogy and had served as dean (1912-27) and on 
the teaching staff (1927-32) at the former St. 
John’s Seminary (Brooklyn, N. Y.), before go- 
ing to St. Joseph’s College in the latter year. 


THE REVEREND Otto JOHN KUHNMUENCH, 
S.J., director, department of classical languages, 
St. Louis University, died, December 19, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Father Kuhnmuench 
had served the university since 1915, 


ALBERT SCHINZ, professor emeritus of French, 
University of Pennsylvania, died, December 19, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Schinz, 
who was born in Neuchatel, Switzerland, came 
to the United States in 1897 and became an in- 
structor in French (1898), University of Minne- 
sota. He held the professorship of French lit- 
erature (1899-1913), Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; 
a professorship of French (1913-28), Smith 
College; and a professorship of French (1928- 
41), University of Pennsylvania. 

HeLeN Watson, headmistress, Children’s 
Home School, Child Edueation Foundation 
(New York City), died, December 19. Miss 
Watson, who had taught in nursery schools and 
kindergartens since 1914, had been headmistress 
of the Children’s Home School since 1932. 


Coming Events 

Tue University Senate of the Association of 
Schools and Colleges of the Methodist Church 
will meet in Cincinnati, January 10. 


As announced in SCHOOL AND Society, No- 
vember 6, a regional conference of the AASA 
will be held in Kansas City (Mo.), March 8-10. 
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According to a statement by Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of the city schools, this confer- 
ence, for which plans have been under way for 
more than two months, will serve 14 states. 
Other Items 

THe U. 8. Marine Corps has for distribution 
to teachers, counselors, and members of school 
boards certain items that will prove helpful in 
aequainting children and adults with the work 
of the Marines. According to an announcement 
sent to SCHOOL AND Society by Captain W. F. 
Cook, USMCR, these materials—booklets, “How 
to Respect and Display Our Flag,” “Eduea- 
tional Opportunities in the U. S. Marine Corps,” 
“50 Facts about the U. S. Marines,” “Semper 
Fidelis,” and “The Marines’ Hymn,” as well as 
sheets of stickers—will be furnished free to 
teachers, upon request, by the Publicity Bureau, 
U. S. Marine Corps, 1100 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE department of English, Lehigh Univer- 
sity (Bethlehem, Pa.), “is now authorized to 
confer the Ph.D. degree in the graduate school,” 
aceording to an announcement by Robert M. 
Smith, head of the department, December 9. 
The university “now confers the doctor’s degree 
in 11 distinet fields.” The library of “over 
250,000 volumes is particularly well equipped 
for graduate work . . . in Shakespeare, Eliza- 
bethan drama, 19th century, and literary criti- 
cism.” Department personnel “authorized to 
teach graduate work” inelude: Dr. Smith, 
Shakespeare, 19th century, and bibliography; 
EK. H. Riley, Anglo-Saxon and 18th century; 
J. L. Clifford, 18th century and biography; 
G. J. Christensen, 17th century and the drama; 
C. F. Strauch, American and contemporary 
literature; Burke Severs (now on leave at Yale 
University), Chaucer, Middle English, and 19th 
century. 


Shorter Papers... 





1944 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


In continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of edueation, 
the following group of significant 1944 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the 
standard encyclopedias and histories of edueca- 
tion. 

1444 A. D. 


Birth of Antonio of Lebrija, notable Spanish 
humanist, author of the first Latin grammar of 
note in Spain. 

Founding of the University of Catania. 

Founding of the Medicean Library at Flor- 
ence by Cosimo de Medici. 


1544 A. D. 
Founding of the University of Kénigsberg. 
Publication of Thomas Elyot’s “The Gover- 
nour,” English book on the education of rulers 


of a state. 


1644 A. D. 


Publication of Milton’s “Tractate on Eduea- 
tion,” which outlined a plan for a series of 
classical academies for England. 


1 See ScHOOL AND Society, January 9, 1943, for 


1744 A. D. 

Birth of Christian Gotthilf Salzmann, disciple 
of Basedow, founder of a school at Schenpf- 
enthat, in Saxe-Gothe, a high-grade experi- 
mental sehool which made much of gardening, 
agricultural work, animal study, home geogra 
phy, nature study, gymnastics, and recreation, 
as well as book study. 


1844 A. D. 

Opening of Italian Normal School at Turin. 

Beginning of a state elementary-school system 
in Portugal. 

Founding of the “Ragged School Union” in 
London, which provided many schools for the 
edueation of destitute children. 

Death of Philip Emanuel von Fellenberg, 
Swiss associate of Pestalozzi, founder of the 
Institute at Hofwyl which was the first Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and which eon- 
tained the germ-idea of all of our agricultural 
education. 

Famous Christian Witness controversy in 
Massachusetts between an Episcopalian journal 
and Horace Mann over his attitude toward see- 
tarian instruction in the publie schools. 





list of 1943 centennial dates and for references to 
earlier similar lists from 1926 to 1942. 
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First full-time pharmacy professorship, at 
Maryland College of Pharmacy (now part of 
University of Maryland). First professor was 
David Stewart, appointed “Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Pharmacy.” 

Birth of G. Stanley Hall, distinguished psy- 
chologist, and president of Clark University, 
1888-1919. 

New state constitution adopted in New Jer- 
sey, limiting the income of the permanent state 
school fund exclusively to the support of public 
schools. 

Publication of Horace Mann’s Seventh An- 
nual Report, famous description and appraisal 
of the school systems of Great Britain, Belgium, 
Holland, France, and the German states. 

Normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
the first public one in the country, moved to 
West Newton. 

Ohio Wesleyan University opened. 

Wittenberg (Ohio) College opened. 

Hillsdale College, Michigan, founded as Mich- 
igan Central College. 

Olivet (Mich.) College opened. 

University of Notre Dame du Lac, Indiana, 
chartered. 

Tusculum College (Greeneville, Tenn.) char- 
tered. 

University of Mississippi chartered. 

Willamette University (Salem, Ore.) opened. 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago, opened. 

Establishment of first state normal school at 
Albany, New York, under the principalship of 


David P. Page. ’ 

Kemper Military School (Boonville, Mo.) 
opened. 

State School for the Deaf established in 
Indiana. 


Establishment of Detroit High School, first 
high school west of Buffalo and north of New 
Orleans. 

WALTER Crosby EELLS 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE COLLEGES 

Since the passage of the Selective Training 
and Service Act by the Congress on September 
16, 1940, the time the colleges first felt the full 
impaet of World War IT, not a single accredited 
standard four-year liberal-arts college or uni- 
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versity has been closed. 
fact. 

Many prophets of gloom and other philoso- 
phers, columnists, and orators have been writing 
and speaking for the past three years about the 
frailty of the four-year college. Some have 
adduced statistics on the subject. An analysis 
of these statistics shows that of the fifty or more 
institutions of higher education that have sue- 


This is a noteworthy 


cumbed or been discontinued temporarily, the 
most are junior colleges or professional schools. 
Only a handful of the latter are first-class ones, 
It is obvious 
that high-grade law schools connected with state 


these are located in rural areas. 


universities, temporarily suspended, will open, 
probably with larger enrollment, immediately 
after the war. 

In Part III of the 1942-43 “Educational 
Directory,” issued by the U. 8. Office of Eduea- 
tion, are listed 1,746 institutions of higher learn- 
They inelude professional and technologi- 
‘al schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, and 
Of these, there are 579 ac- 
credited four-year liberal-arts colleges, including 


ing. 
normal schools. 


the independent colleges and those which are 
component parts of the universities. A college 
or university on the approved list of a regional 
accrediting agency, like the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, is gen- 
erally recognized as a standard A-grade institu- 
tion. 

In the fall of 1942 the outlook for the liberal- 
arts college was really gloomy. Negotiations 
for utilization of the colleges for training com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers by the 
Army were temporarily discontinued. Facing 
an early decided drop in enrollment of men 
students, the colleges were bound to be greatly 
overstaffed in spite of the departure of many 
faculty members for service in the armed forces 
or in war industries. 

In order to assist the situation, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges set up a Commission 
on Wartime Placement of College Faculties. A 
central clearing-house in New York was estab- 
lished with branch offices in strategically located 
universities in the thirteen Civil Service dis- 
tricts. Quite a 
few were placed in industry, war-service organi- 
zations, and in other colleges which early had 
received military units for training. 

However, before the placement machinery was 


Some 7,000 persons registered. 
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well under way, the Army and Navy announced 
their A-12 and V-12 and similar programs, 
which would require the usage of all college cam- 
puses with competent facilities. Some 500 of 
the colleges met the requirements. Thus all were 
chosen except the women’s colleges and a small 
number of others with very limited or no hous- 
ing facilities. To a few of the larger women’s 
colleges, like Smith and Hunter, were assigned 
units of WAVES for training. 

In the spring of 1943, the Army and Navy 
were able to develop their plans for usage of 
the colleges. Both training programs require 
courses Which can be taught by the regular col- 
lege faculties. Obviously, there is a shift of 
emphasis to certain courses like English, history, 
mathematies, and physics. Fortunately, many 
highly trained and experienced professors were 
able to “brush up” in refresher courses so as to 
shift from teaching such courses as philosophy 
and art to instructing in French, mathematies, 
or some other crowded course for “the duration.” 
With these readjustments, the association’s eom- 
mission found it unnecessary to continue its 
activities after August, 1943. 

As was to be expected, the enrollment of men 
in colleges in the fall of 1943 dropped to about 
25 to 30 per cent of the enrollment of the year, 
1940-41. All able-bodied men over eighteen 
years of age were being inducted into military 
service. The remaining men going to college are 
boys under eighteen, those not accepted in the 
armed forces beeause of physical defects, and 
those deferred for specific training in profes- 
sional courses. 

In spite of this drop in enrollment of men 
of civilian status, the total enrollment, including 
units assigned to colleges by the Army and 
Navy, is probably higher than any previous 
year. There seems to be a notable increase in 
enrollment of college women. This is true in the 
coeducational institutions and particularly so in 
the colleges for women only. 

It was felt in some quarters that the enroll- 
ment of the college women would be lower, 
rather than higher, for the present college year 
because of the large numbers going into the 
armed forces and into industry. Then, too, it 
seems that more young women than usual are 
getting married, especially to young men going 
into military service. Doubtless, daughters in 
families that are making higher wages than 
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previously, which they are now not able to 
spend, are reaping the advantage. 

Unfair is the criticism that the colleges need 
tremendous revitalization. The statisties just 
presented indicate great vitality. The vitality of 
the college is further attested by the anxious 
interest the Army and Navy have finally ex- 
hibited in their desire to utilize them to the 
utmost. 

Like every other ageney under human diree- 
tion, the colleges are subject to improvement. 
During the war and particularly in the transi- 
tion period from the time shooting ceases until 
the men are demobilized from the Army and 
Navy, the colleges will continue to have some 
rude shocks. They will continue to emerge from 
the false impression given by unfair and undue 
publicity on certain extracurricular activities, 
like intercollegiate football. 

College administrators and all friends of the 
liberal-arts tradition will have eause for greater 
concern immediately after hostilities have ceased. 
In President Roosevelt’s recent message to the 
Congress, he urged the appropriation of a bil- 
lion dollars for the further education of men 
and women in the armed forces whose education 
had been interrupted by their military service. 
A grateful people will approve this proposal. 
For the welfare of the nation at large, as well 
as in justice to the men and women involved, 
the country should be favorable toward giving 
opportunities for further education te those who 
gave up their schooling for the war. 

Assuming that demobilization will drag on 
through some months, veterans in large numbers 
and the normal enrollment of high-school gradu- 
ates will crowd the college campuses It is to 
be feared that the priceless features of the lib- 
eral-arts tradition will be lost or tarnished in 
this increase in enrollment. It will be difficult 
to find the “golden personalities’ 


’ needed as ad- 


ditions to the faculties; the dormitories and 
other building facilities will be greatly taxed; 
mostly to be feared will be the tendency to lower 
standards. 

During World War I, the colleges were in a 
worse fix than they have been in this war, until 
the Student Army Training Corps was estab- 
lished. After that war, college enrollments in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. The enrollments 
in some state universities were doubled immedi- 
ately. One or two well-known ones in the Mid- 
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dle West found themselves unable to assimilate 
such increases in the freshman classes so they set 
up a special type of college for those who were 
not able to maintain the standard pace—in col- 
lege parlance, “the dumb bunnies.” 

High statesmanship among the leaders in lib- 
eral education will be needed greatly in the im- 
mediate future. From the liberal-arts colleges 
have come the leaders who evolved and the later 
the 
ideals of our republican form of government. 


ones who have kept vigorous Ameriean 
From them also have come the other leaders of 
our rémarkable advance in cultural and material 
progress. 
Guy E. SNAVELY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
New York, N. Y. 


FIRE DANGERS OF WINTER HEATING 
OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS 

WINTER heating, always dangerous from a fire 
standpoint when defective equipment or care- 
lessness is a factor, may be more hazardous this 
year than for some time past due to a variety of 
war conditions. Among these are a shortage of 
skilled maintenance help, the conversion of many 
plants from oil to coal, and the storage of extra- 
large supplies of coal. 

A 10-year study of school fires, compiled from 
the records of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and reported by Crosby, Fiske, and 
Forster in “Handbook of 
Fire Protection,” shows that about 23 per cent 
of all school 
traced to overheated or defective heating equip- 


their authoritative 


fires, even in normal times, are 


ment, chimneys, and flues, and = sparks on 


wooden-shingle roofs. 
Two dangers that even experienced operators 
must guard against in firing a coal furnace are 


improper banking, which may result in the 
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formation of explosive coal gas, and faulty 
draft regulation, which may cause overheating. 
If unusually large quantities of soft coal have 
been stored, precautions should be taken to pre- 
vent spontaneous heating. If oil is used, tanks 
should be stored underground, and emergency 
shut-off valves should be kept in operating con- 
dition. 

Inadequate insulation and air space between 
hot pipes and woodwork is a common cause of 
fire. Wherever a steam pipe passes through 
adequate insulation should be 
reasons, the furnace 
the rest of the 


walls or floors, 
provided. For 
room should be eut off from 


similar 


building by fire-resistive doors, walls, and ceil- 
ings. 

fire and 
should be replaced by fire-resistive coverings. 
In the meantime, spark arresters, erected over 


Dry shingle roofs are a menace, 


chimneys, can lessen the danger. Good house- 
keeping rules should be observed throughout 
the building. 

Attention should also be directed to fire pro- 
tection. Extinguishers should be inspected and, 
if necessary, recharged at least once a year, and 
the date of the recharge marked on the attached 
tag. Automatic sprinkler systems, standpipe 
hose, and other fire-fighting equipment should 
be kept in serviceable condition. 

Members of the maintenance staff should be 
organized into a fire brigade and be given prac- 
tical training in the techniques of “first-aid” 
fire-fighting. In industry, this type of organi- 
zation has resulted in the immediate control of 
70 to 90 per cent of all fires that break out. The 
same eould, and should, be true of school and 
college buildings. 

DELBERT JOHNSON 

SAFETY RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York CITY 
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HUGH RUSSELL FRASER REPLIES 
TO A CRITICISM 


I BEG a little answer 
to Wippert A. 


(ScHooL AND Society, October 3) 


space to present an 


Stumpf’s astonishing letter 
anent the 


Times survey. I say “astonishing” because : 


1. He declares that if the schools are not 
teaching an adequate amount of American his- 
tory, then society (the public) is to blame. 
Indeed, he says “if parents would rather have 
Johnny learn something else, and if they are 
insistent enought about it, Johnny won’t take 


American history.” 
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2. He adds that “until we change our method 
of government, or until the majority agree effee- 
tively, that is how things will remain for the 
time.” 

This amazing doctrine, which I am glad to say 
I have never seen before in print anywhere, or 
at any time, is so dangerous and constitutes so 
“easy” an alibi for those responsible for the 
present situation that I do not think it should 
be permitted to go unchallenged. 

Now what are the facts? There are two basie 
ones: the first is that for years the American 
public has assumed that the youth of the nation 
has been getting enough American history, and 
the second is that the moment it began to doubt 
that this was the case, as the result of the Times 
survey, the American people—through every 
conceivable medium—have voiced their indigna- 
tion with a vigorous and strident demand for 
the correction of the situation. 

More than 2,000 newspapers—with only two 
dissenting voices, so far as I know—have de- 
manded editorially that something be done 
about the matter. The two dissenting ones were 
New York’s PM and the Communist Daily 
Worker. Both ridiculed the Times survey and 
suggested it was much ado about nothing. 

In addition, every other medium of publie 
opinion that I know of—from newspaper 
columnists like Dorothy Thompson, Raymond 
Clapper, and Walter Lippmann to spokesmen 
for outstanding civie and fraternal organiza- 
tions—are recorded for action of some kind. 
And among individuals, except for a few among 
the edueators, especially professors of eduea- 
tion, I have not been able to find the slightest 
opposition. On the contrary, I have found in- 
dignation and emphatie agreement. 

Now these facts need to be told, for Mr. 


Stumpf seems to doubt them. If he still doubts 


them, I have two large wooden boxes crammed 
to the top with newspaper clippings on the sub- 
jeet, and I would like to ask him to pull one 
clipping out at random and then tell me that 
“society” or the American people or parents 
generally would rather “have Johnny learn 
something else.” ‘ 
It is hard to write with restraint about things 
like these. Next, no doubt, somebody will put 
forward the contention that if we are not teach- 
ing the three R’s thoroughly it is because the 
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public would much prefer having something else 


taught! 
Huau Russeuu FRASER, 


Chairman, Committee on American 
History 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AN OLD MANUAL FOR SCHOOL- 
BOARD MEMBERS—STILL 
USEFUL 
AMONG the “Shorter Papers” in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 9, I was gratified to read, 
“Wanted: A Fresh Factual Study of the Ameri- 
ean School Board,” by Herbert B. Mulford. It 
is a splendid presentation of the need for mem- 
bers of the local school boards to “know their 
stuff,” to be oriented to the job, and to know 
both offensive and defensive procedures. Espe 
cially, I believe, did he show the need for special 
treatment of the legal basis and procedures in a 
specific state—the state in which the school- 
board member resides. State manuals should 
be published and made available, and they 
should be in non-technical form and language, 

as far as possible. 

I wish to supplement Mr. Mulford’s paper to 
the effect that many members of school boards 
will find that the research bulletin, entitled, “The 
Sehool Board Member,”! although published 
over ten years ago, is still a “classic.” It is 
“concerned with the school-board member and 
his work . . . a handbook for men and women 
in active service on boards of education 
written primarily for school-board members 


” 


themselves. (The quotation is from the 
bulletin.) This bulletin, in my estimation, could 
profitably be read by every school-board member 
in the United States. It should be taken into 
consideration by those who may be commis- 
sioned to write a current manual for school- 


boar nbers. . 
yoard members R. D. CHapwick 


ASSISTANT, CURRICULUM AND RESEARCH, 
DULUTH (MINN.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A NOTE ON “EDUCATION FOR 
PERMANENT PEACE” 

Ir has just been called to my attention that 
in my article, “Edueation for Permanent Peace” 
(ScHooL AND Society, July 31), the suggestion 
by Dr. Pasvolsky that I write out my conception 
of what the edueational clause for the peace 
treaty should contain, which was intended for 


1 Research Bulletin of the NEA, 12: 1, January, 


1933. 
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my personal clarification, might be interpreted 
as an Official request to draft such a clause for 
the consideration of the State Department. I 
see now that the statement is capable of this 


Reborts... 
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interpretation though it had not occurred to me 
The statement was badly worded. 
Henry 8. Curtis 


before. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITEE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


Tue following statement has been released by 
the History in the 
Schools and Colleges, as a prelude to the publica- 


Committee on American 
tion of the final report of the committee late in 


December: 


The pupil who studies American history in grade 
school will henceforth be required to remember only 
ten dates, if the recommendations of the Committee 

The plan calls 
1620, and seven 


on American History are accepted. 
for the teaching of 1492, 1607, 
other dates. The pupils will be expected to know 
pertinent facts about Daniel Boone, Sam Houston, 
De Soto, and 17 other specified persons. 

In the junior-high-school course in American his- 
tory the pupils will learn 1775, 1793, 1812, and 
seven other dates. They will learn something about 
Clara Barton, Charles Goodyear, Nathan Hale, and 
25 other specified persons. 

In the senior-high-school course the students will 
learn the significance of 1765, 1823, 1898, and nine 
other dates, none of which are taught in either the 
middle-grade or the junior-high-school course. In 
the senior-high-school course the students will study 
about Samuel Gompers, Stephen A. Douglas, Fran- 
cis Parkman, and 40 other persons. 

At each level pupils will be taught six specified 
a dozen skills, and the meanings of new 
words. The committee declares that its program 
offers the escape from the deadening repetition 


topics, 


which now kills the interest in American history. 
When hundreds of facts are presented none of them 
will be learned. Therefore study these specified 
names, dates, and events, says the committee. 

The forthcoming report (The Maemillan Com- 
pany, December 28, 1943, $1.00) 
newspapers as teachers of history, with the prepara- 
tion of teachers, with the values of history, and 


also deals with 


with laws concerning the teaching of history. 

The committee rejects as ridiculous the idea that 
American history is not taught frequently enough. 
Its report shows that 45 states require by law or by 
regulation of the state department of education 
that the subject be taught in the elementary school. 
At the high-school level the subject must be taught 


in 46 states. 





Nearly every pupil studies American history 
three, four, or even five times before he graduates. 
The report shows that 48 out of 49 selected cities 
require American history for graduation from high 
school. And pupils in the middle grades and in 
junior high school have no choice of subject. They 
take United States history because it is taught. 

The committee demands that the certification 
laws be strengthened to prevent incompetent and 
untrained teachers from entering the history class- 
rooms. As laws now stand in most states any 
teacher, whether he knows any history or has had 
any course in it or not, can be assigned to teach 
United States history. This practice, declares the 
committee, is the cause for the failure of history 
to be a vital factor in the training of citizens. 

The committee is opposed to all laws concerning 
history. Legislators are not 
equipped to write such laws. Legislatures should, 
says the committee, state the purposes and leave to 
historians and educators the process of selecting 
the subjects. 


the teaching of 


The study was sponsored by the American 
Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and the National Coun- 
ceil for the Social The 
with Edgar B. Wesley, profesor of education, 
University of Minnesota, as director, worked 
from June 1 to October 1. Co-chairmen are 
Theodore C. Blegen, dean, Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota, and president, MVHA, 
and Guy Stanton Ford, president emeritus, 
University of Minnesota, and executive secre- 
tary, AHA. Other members are: O. F. Ander, 
Augustana College (Rock Island, Ill.) ; Harold 
W. Bradley, Stanford University; R. W. Cord- 
ier, State Teachers College (Clarion, Pa.) ; 
Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.); D. L. Dumond, University of 
Michigan; John D. Hicks, University of Calli- 
fornia; Harold M. Long, Glen Falls (N. Y.) 
High School; Louis Pelzer, the State University 
of Iowa; Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis; Joseph R. Strayer, Prince- 
ton University; and Howard E. Wilson, Har- 
vard University. 


Studies. committee, 
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HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH AND FAMILY 
QUARRELS 

GUIDANCE personnel in schools, welfare work- 
ers, juvenile courts, probation officers, and 
others concerned with personality development 
in youth refer to harmony and emotional seeur- 
ity in the home as important in personality or- 
ganization or rehabilitation. This article deals 
with quarrels in the families of high-school 
youth. Data were secured from several thou- 
sand youth enrolled in high schools of from 150 
to 500 pupils. Pupils in from eight to twelve 
high schools distributed over each of nine states 
participated in the study. 

One might question the validity of the study 
because of variation among pupils regarding 
what constitutes a quarrel. The author’s view 
is that vocabulary, gestures, or temperature pre- 
vailing on particular occasions are less impor- 
tant in adjudging the occasion a quarrel, rela- 
tive to influence on personality, than is the judg- 
ment of the youth as to whether there was quar- 
reling. It is less the event than the youth’s in- 
terpretation of it that influences him. The data 
therefore indicate whether youth thought there 
was quarreling. It might also be urged that, 
since quarreling is socially frowned upon, pupils 
are reluctant to report quarreling. The ques- 
tionnaire here used was anonymous, and pupils 
were assured that no local person would attach 
particular responses to particular pupils. Such 
factors should reduce understatements concern- 
ing quarrels. 

Frequency of Quarrels between Parents.— 
Data relative to quarreling between parents 
were tabulated for 7,021 pupils. Of these, 67.9 
per cent reported no quarreling, 26.3 per cent 
reported quarreling from one to five times a 
month, and 5.8 per cent reported quarreling six 
or more times a month. The pupils reporting 
included 3,316 boys and 3,705 girls. Among the 
three frequency categories there was no more 
than 0.6-per-cent difference by sex of pupil 
reporting. 

1The states are: California, Georgia, Illinois, 


Louisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, and Wyoming. 


Considerable difference among states ap- 
peared. In California and Oklahoma from 25 
to 50 per cent of the pupils reported no quar- 
reling between parents, whereas in Georgia and 
Wyoming over 75 per cent so reported. In Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Washington 
from 60 to 75 per cent reported no quarreling. 
In an effort to explain these differences, the 
states were compared in regard to estimated 
wealth per capita in 1930,? median size of fam- 
ily,? reproduction index, and percentage of 
gainfully occupied women who are married.° 
No clues thus emerged. 

Subject Matter of Quarrels.—Subjects or 
sauses of quarrels between parents were reported 
by 1,057 boys and 1,360 girls. The three major 
‘auses and the percentages of all quarrelling 
attributable to each were: economic factors, 
43.9; social life of children, 21.0; personal 
habits of spouse, 16.0. Other causes with their 
corresponding percentages were: education of 
children, 1.5; jealousy of spouse, 4.2; other 
weakness of spouse, 1.8; relatives and kinfolk, 
2.3; neighbors, 0.4; “Other,” 8.9. Relative to 


‘the foregoing causes, only three notable sex dif- 


ferences appeared among youth reporting. So- 
cial life of children accounted for 15.0 per cent 
of the quarreling reported by boys, but 25.7 per 
cent of that reported by girls. Personal habits 
of spouse accounted for 19.8 per cent of the 
quarreling reported by boys and 13.1 per cent 
of that reported by girls. In the “Other” cate- 
gory the percentages were: boys, 11.1, girls, 7.2. 

Tabulations for individual states showed the 
three major causes, noted as accounting for 80.9 
per cent of all quarreling, to be most important 
in each state. The only substantial variation 


2 Moody’s ‘‘Manual of Investment, American 
and Foreign: American States and Municipali- 
ties,’’ section for each state relating to ‘‘ Popula- 
tion and Industries,’’ pp. 1383, 287, 308, 467, 921, 
1055, 1097, 1851, 1411. 

3¢¢Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United 
States (1930),’’ Table 30, p. 421. 

4 Newton Edwards, ‘‘ Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity for Youth,’’ Washington, D. C.: 1939, Table 
18, pp. 73-74. 

5** Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United 
States (1930),’’ Table 22, p. 381. 
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among states was that in California and Okla- 
homa roughly one third of all quarreling re- 
lated to economic matters whereas in Wyoming 
slightly more than half so related. 

Of the three most common causes of quarrels 
between parents, secondary schools ean perhaps 
do most regarding quarrels concerning the social 
life of pupils and the personal habits of par- 
ents. Economie conditions in the homes are 
largely determined by possibilities of employ- 
ment and other relationships dominated by non- 
school agencies. However the school might in- 
fluence attitudes relative to living within bud- 
gets, teach pupils to enjoy non-material aspects 
of life, and give specific information regarding 
commodities which render the most service rela- 
tive to cost. Regarding the future homes of 


youth, schools might influence the economic 
bases of quarrels through vocational guidance. 

Regarding the pupil’s social life as a cause 
of quarrels, the school might try to show par- 
ents that many youthful recreations are less 
vicious than some parents often suppose. Dane- 
Moreover schools might 


Many 
school buildings could be used more widely for 


ing may be illustrative. 
do more regarding supervised recreation. 


community recreation, with activities fostered 
for persons of varying ages—at consolidated 
rural schools whole families sometimes partici- 
pate in folk games. Attitudes of youth might 
also be influenced—by noting, for example, that 
parents appear to youth as fogies partly be- 
cause parents have been busy making a living 
and doing other important things, and have had 
little time or small resources for becoming justly 
evaluative of the various recreational activities 
which social change offers present-day youth. 
Youth could be shown that fogyism if often due 
to meager experience with recent developments 
in particular areas of human association, that 
for centuries each generation of parents has 
been looked upon by youth as fogies, and that 
many contemporary youth will in turn be so re- 
garded by their children. Limited tolerance for 
fogyism among parents might thus be generated 
in youth. Schools could also provide and en- 
courage Wholesome and enjoyable activities and 
recreations, so that youth would not need to rely 
so largely for enjoyment upon the particular 
activities to which parents object. In regard to 
domestie friction, here as in many other con- 
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nections, adolescents are not too young to learn 
that prevention is better than remedy. 

What schools could do regarding parental 
quarrels growing out of their own personal 
The school might 
teach parents and pupils the nature of habits, 
and the technique of changing a habit. It might 
also help persons to re-evaluate their objections 


habits may be less clear. 


to particular habits, or help examine the reasons 
why an individual has a particular habit, and it 
might help an individual to make substitutions 
for particular habits with a minimum of effort 
or expense. At least schools might explore such 
possibilities. 

Causes of between Parents and 
Youth.—Causes of quarrels with fathers were 
reported by 989 boys and 1,142 girls, whereas 
sauses of quarrels with mothers were reported 
More of the quar- 
reling between youth and parents related to so- 
cial life and friends than to any other single 
factor—40.2 per cent of the quarrels between 
fathers and sons, and 50.6 per cent of those 
between fathers and daughters; 36.1 per cent of 
those between mothers and sons, and 41.7 per 
cent of those between mothers and daughters. 
Economie factors relating to work and spending 
money caused 34.7 per cent of the quarrels be- 
tween fathers and sons, and 25.1 per cent of 
those between fathers and daughters. In regard 
to mothers the corresponding percentages were: 
sons, 30.5; daughters, 23.2. Girls quarrel con- 
siderably with their mothers about clothes—17.5 
per cent of all quarrels between mothers and 
daughters related to this subject, compared with 
4.8 per cent of the quarrels between fathers and 
daughters, or compared with 5.8 per cent of the 
quarrels between sons and mothers or with one 
per cent of those between sons and fathers. 
Boys quarrel more than girls with both parents 
regarding education and voeation. The percent- 
ages were: with fathers—boys 6.6, girls 4.7; 
with mothers—boys 7.9, girls 2.9. In regard to 
quarrels with parents about other members of 
the family, the percentages were: with fathers— 
boys 2.3, girls 3.7; with mothers—boys 4.8, girls 
5.4. Numerous additional causes of quarreling 
were indicated, here grouped as “Other.” The 
percentages in this category were: with fathers 
—boys 15.2, girls 11.1; with mothers—boys 14.9, 
girls 9.3. 


Quarrels 


by 852 boys and 1,721 girls. 
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Whether household-arts departments in schools 
make girls clothes-conscious, and thus stimulate 
family quarrels on the subject, may be an open 
question, although the influence of such depart- 
ments in teaching economy in clothes-making or 
purchase seems more widely heralded. The small 
amount of quarreling between youth and par- 
ents regarding education and vocation might 
suggest domestic harmony on this subject, or it 
might suggest that neither parent nor child gives 
very serious consideration to the subject. The 
sex difference between boys and girls in this 
comparison probably reflects greater vocational 
pressure on boys than on girls. 

Quarreling and Pupil Use of the Family Car. 
—Requests by youth to use the family ear might 
sause family quarrels. Of 1,997 freshmen boys 
reporting, 76.1 per cent had a car in the family. 
Of 2,166 freshman girls reporting, the percent- 
age was 72.1. The corresponding data for 
seniors were: boys, 1,699 reporting, 80.0 per 
cent; girls, 1,926 reporting, 74.8 per cent. 

The slightly higher percentage of seniors than 
of freshmen reporting cars may reflect economic 
selection during the high-school years—more 
drop-outs from families unable to afford cars. 
Certain comments might be made regarding the 
sex difference in the percentages of youth re- 
porting cars. Elsewhere the author has sug- 
gested that, where economic conditions prevent 
parents from sending all their children to high 
school, the girls are more likely to attend than 
are the boys.6 Hence boys may come from 
families of slightly higher average economic 
status—better able to afford cars. The greater 
mechanical aptitude of boys than of girls may 
also be a factor in influencing parents to pur- 
chase ears. The social mores of “dating” may 
likewise be reflected—sinee boys extend the in- 
vitations and furnish the transportation, they 
may put more pressure on parents to buy ears 
than do girls. 

Data in regard to quarreling as related to 
frequency of use of the family car appear in 
Table I. A much larger percentage of girls 
than of boys reported no use of the ear alone. 
The reasons for this difference seem obvious. 
A slightly larger percentage of pupils in section 
A than in section B of the table reported no 


6 Harold H. Punke. School Review, 44: 597-607. 
October, 1936. 
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TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP BiTWEEN QUARRELING IN THE HOME 
AND PERSONAL USE OF THE FAMILY Car 
BY THE PUPIL ALONE 


Frequency of use of car 
by pupil individually 


Percentage distri 
bution by fre 
A : quency of use 
All pupils and pupils who 
report quarreling, by 
sex of pupil and by 
persons engaged 
in the quarrel 


Use car 7 or more 


No. reporting 
No use of car 
times a month 


times a month 


Use car 1-6 


A. All pupils reporting on 
use of ear, irrespective 
of quarrels: 
toys reporting 2,631 43.4 19.8 — 3¢€ 
Girls reporting 2,778 76.9 7.6 15 
B. Pupils reporting = on 
quarrels, and on their 
own personal use of car: 
1. Quarrels between 
parents: 
Boys reporting 908 39.2 25.3 
Girls reporting 978 75.9 105 13.6 
2. Quarrels between 
pupil and father: 
Boys reporting 818 309 29.7 39.4 
Girls reporting 946 718 9.9 18.3 
3. Quarrels between 
pupil and mother: 
Boys reporting 704 35.7 7.5 
Girls reporting 1,863 714 10.6 18.0 
use of the ear—especially among boys (43.4 per 
cent as compared with 39.2 per cent, 30.9 per 
cent and 35.7 per cent). That is, among pupils 
who report quarreling in their homes, a larger 
per cent report use of the car than the per cent 
of all pupils who report on use of the car irre- 
spective of quarreling. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that allowing youth to use the ear 
increases quarreling. It may mean that there 
is slightly more quarreling in homes of a higher 
economie status, which can better afford to let 
children use a ear. 
Data tabulated by school grades showed that 
a substantially larger percentage of seniors than 
of freshmen, of either sex, use the car alone. 
Thus of 1,451 freshman boys reporting, 65.5 per 
cent reported no use of the ear; of 1,514 fresh- 
man girls, the percentage was 90.0. The corre- 
sponding data for seniors were: boys, 1,180 re- 
porting, 16.2 per cent; girls, 1,264 reporting, 
61.1 per cent. The obvious explanation of dif- 
ferences between grades is the difference in 
maturity of the youth concerned. 
Age of Parents and Parent-Child Quarrels.— 


| 
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Data appear in Table II concerning the age of 
parents in relation to quarrels between youth 


and parents. The amount of quarreling be- 


tween youth and father definitely increased with 


TABLE II 


AGE OF PARENTS FOR ALL PUPILS, AS COMPARED 
WITH AGE OF PARENTS FOR PUPILS WHO 
QUARREL WITH PARENTS 


Pupils reporting, and 
age of parent 
Per cent distribu- 
tion of parents 


Sex of parent and youth, 
by age 


according to quarrels 
between parent 


and youth No.of 42 43- 57 
pupils — yrs. 5G yrs. 
report- or ra or 

ing less = over 
Age of father—all pupils, 
irrespective of quarreling 
PO Pr 3,099 30.3 56.7 13.0 
Ps cisneeaanues 3,478 32.1 655.7 12.2 
Both Sexes ...... 6,577 31.3 6562 12.5 


Age of father—pupils who 
quarrel with father 


.. . eR LEE ELELL 1,369 25.9 33. 40.7 
Peer er 2,23 25.7 40.3 34.0 
Both Sexes ...... 3,600 25.7 37. 36.6 
Age of mother—all pupils, 
irrespective of quarreling 
"Ree ree 3,189 54.3 42.0 3.7 
Pete ere oe 3,637 656.1 41.2 y My 
Both Sexes .isces 6,826 655.2 41.6 3.2 


Ayre of mother—-pupils who 
quarrel with mother 


ee err : ; 
GEES: Sstenccase no 9S1 78.9 14.4 6.7 
Both Sexes ...++- 1,590 75.3 16.5 8.2 


Thus only 12.5 per 
cent of the fathers were 57 years old or over, 
whereas 36.6 per cent of the quarreling between 


youth and fathers was done with fathers of this 


increase in father’s age. 


age. The age eategory, 43-56 years, however, 
accounts for 56.2 per cent of the fathers, but 


for only 37.7 per cent of the quarrels. In re- 
gard to the two age eategories mentioned, the 
data for quarreling between mothers and youth 
follow the same general pattern—roughly three 
times as large a percentage of quarreling as of 
parents in the category 57 years or over, and a 
substantially larger percentage of parents than 
of quarreling in the eategory 43-56 years. In 
the case of parents 42 years old or less, the pat- 
terns for the two parents differ. A somewhat 
larger percentage of fathers than of quarreling 
with fathers is assignable to this category, 
whereas a much smaller percentage of mothers 
than of quarreling with mothers is thus assign- 


able. 
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The data for age of “all” fathers and of “all” 
mothers show of course that mothers average 
younger than fathers, but this does not explain 
the much larger percentage of quarreling than 
of mothers assignable to the younger category, 
Per- 
haps among younger mothers other children in 
the home are younger than those reporting, and 
older children are more likely to be asked to 
make sacrifices which lead to quarrels than are 
younger children in families where mothers are 
older. If this logic were sound, however, it 
would seem applicable to fathers—where fath- 
ers are young more of the other children would 
likewise be younger rather than older than those 
reporting. On the other hand, if younger moth- 
ers have more energy than older mothers for 


when the reverse is true among fathers. 


training children, the same would seem true of 
The kind of training offered youth by 
Possibly 


fathers. 
the two parents may be important. 
mothers are more responsible for moral training 
than are fathers, especially of girls, and per- 
haps younger mothers train through physical 
vigor whereas older mothers train through re- 
spect. Perhaps the training by fathers relates 
more to financial matters, and it may be easier 
for youth to induce young fathers to be finan- 
cially lenient—older fathers were perhaps reared 
according to different concepts of economie leni- 
ency. Possibly younger mothers, more than 
older ones, enjoy bridge and other activities that 
take them out of the home and interfere with 
steady and consistent training. None of the 
foregoing suggestions, however, offers a very 
satisfactory explanation of the situation re- 
flected concerning younger parents and quar- 
rels. Parents aged 43-56 years seem less likely 
to quarrel with the youth of their families than 
do either older or younger parents. Parents 
aged 57 years or over tend to quarrel with their 
youth more than do parents of other ages. 

Family Quarrels and Youth’s Expectations 
Concerning Marriage.—Of 5,738 boys and 7,217 
girls who contributed data, 17.0 per cent and 9.0 
per cent respectively stated that they expected 
not to marry. No clear relationship could be 
discerned between intention not to marry and 
quarreling in the home. 


Summary and Conclusions.—Certain sum- 


mary and concluding statements seem in order: 
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1. Roughly one third of the youth reported quar- 
reling in their families. No connection appeared 
between sex of pupil and frequency of quarrel. 

2. Roughly two fifths of the quarrels between 
parents related to economic matters, and another 
two fifths to the social life of children and the 
personal habits of parents. 

3. Matters relating to economies and to the social 
life and friends of youth were the most common 
causes of quarrels between youth and parents. 
Girls often quarreled with their mothers regarding 
clothes. Youth quarreled little with parents con- 
cerning education and vocation. 

4. A larger percentage of seniors than of fresh- 
men of either sex, and a larger percentage of boys 
than of girls of either grade level, had family cars. 
A substantially larger percentage of seniors than of 
freshmen of either sex used the family car alone. 
Boys used the family ear more frequently than did 
girls. 

5. Parents of ages 43-56 years quarreled less 
with youth than did either older or younger parents. 
Mothers under 43 years of age and fathers over 56 
years seemed most likely to quarrel with their 
youth. 

6. A substantially larger percentage of the boys 
than of the girls expected not to marry, although 
no clear indication appears of the extent to which 
family quarrels influenced youth’s expectations con- 
cerning marriage. 


Questions could be raised more pointedly 


than heretofore concerning any role of secon- 
dary schools relative to harmony in American 
homes. Several reasons could be offered as to 
why secondary schools have not been greatly 
concerned about such harmony. (1) Secondary 
schools have in the past two decades undergone 
tremendous expansion, and have often had to 
operate under reduced budgets and other de- 
pression anxieties. may 
have budgeted this item out of consideration. 
(2) Many school authorities are antagonistie to 
considering such matters in secondary schools. 
It may be urged that high-school youth are too 
far off from marriage to consider such topies. 


Eeonomie conditions 


When nearness of marriage is compared with 
nearness to practical utility of other aspects 
of the eurriculum one suspects rationalization 
on the subject noted. (3) The subject is too 
intimate to be dealt with in publie secondary 
schools. Since family quarrels seem in general 
to be frowned upon, parents who quarrel would 
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probably not look with favor upon high-school 
situations in which naive youth expose family 
skeletons through unguarded statements about 
specific home events. Such parents could easily 
regard marriage and domestic harmony as “too 
intimate a subject for high-school pupils.” (4) 
Matters concerning marriage and domestic rela- 
tions belong in the field of religion—not in pub- 
lie education. Support of and attack on this 
view are based largely on emotion rather than on 
reason, and hence do not well lend themselves to 
(5) Most teachers know little about 
Sociology courses in teacher-train- 


analysis. 
the subject. 
ing programs might here have value, as well as 
a modification of typieal attitudes which enforce 
celibacy on women teachers. 

Nevertheless occasional signs suggest changes 
in attitudes relative to teaching in the area con- 
sidered. (1) The appearance of college courses 
on marriage and the family, and the popularity 
of these courses. Such courses have sometimes 
been given as non-credit aspects of adult edu- 
Although 
older 


vation. persons who such 


than 
seniors, many aspects of what was once 


pursue 


courses are typical high-school 


“college 
material” have been revamped and introduced 
into high sehools. (2) The expansion of the 
secondary school as an institution for the social 
adjustment of all youth. With this movement 
appears a decreased emphasis on formal pre- 
requisites—age or previous years in school—for 
learning in particular fields, if a youth seems 
likely to profit by contact with the field in ques- 
tion. Possibly something between the school- 
curricular and the adult-edueation approaches 
might develop concerning the field of marriage 
and domestic relations. (3) The visiting teacher 
and the welfare worker may offer a clue. No 
good reason appears why the personnel of either 
agency could not profit by some of the training 
required of the other, or could not perform some 
of the activities typically associated with the 
other. Personnel with the joint background of 
teacher and social worker might be better quali- 
fied than personnel with either background alone 
for handling with youth problems concerning 
marriage and domestic relations—whether hand- 
led through classroom procedure or otherwise. 
Harotp H. PuNKE 
GEORGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, 
VALDOSTA, GA. 
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